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Street Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt of brown pop- 
lin, trimmed round the bottom with a fluting of 
the same material.. Paletot with pelerine and 
searf of black cashmere, lined with flannel and 
wadded. The paletot is trimmed with fluting, 
bias folds and loops of black gros grain, and 
black silk cords and tassels. Black velvet beret 
with white feather. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray serge, trimmed with 
flounces of the same material. ' Paletot of bear’s- 
ear tricot beaver, trimmed with loops, lappets, 


and buttons of satin of the same color. Black 
velvet hat with heron’s plume. 
Fig. 3.—Dress of violet striped silk. Paletot 


of black velvet, trimmed with bias folds and 
loops of black gros grain, black lace, and fringe. 
Bonnet of violet velvet, with lace strings. Gray 
Astrakhan muff. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress of brown poult de soie. Pale- 
tot of black velvet, trimmed with frills and bias 
folds of black gros grain, and black lace. White 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of gray poplin, trimmed with 
flounces and a pinked ruche of the same material. 
Paletot of dark blue velvet, trimmed in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration with dark blue satin 
ruches, rosettes, and lappets. Gray velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with blue satin and blue velvet 
flowers. 








BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
CROUP. 
yg is no disease probably which causes 
so great a fright to mothers as the croup of 
children. Occurring, as it generally does, at that 
hour of the night when the house is first hushed 
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in sleep, the loud hoarse cough of the child sends 
a dismal alarm to the ear of every sleeper, and 
awakens the soundest to a sudden conception of 
danger. The fright, fortunately, is generally 
much greater than the occasion justifies, for in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred times the disease is 
only that comparatively trifling one, the false 
and not the real croup; the former being a 
yery frequent, and the latter a rare complaint. 

The false croup is distinguished from the true 
by the suddenness of its invasion and its occur- 
ring almost exclusively in the night. In the 
false there is no fever; in the real there always 
is. The false comes and goes with the paroxysm ; 
the real is of a continuous and increasing severi- 
ty. The false never lasts over two or three days, 
with intervals of perfect health; the true never 
ends before a week, and sometimes lasts six. 
The false is seldom if ever fatal, and the true is 
most commonly so. 
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While mothers can take courage from the ‘act 
that the genuine croup is so rare an affection 
that it is probably the false with which they wil 
have to deal, it will be satisfactory to them, :f 
unable to distinguish between the two diseases’, 
to learn that what is proper to be done for one 
before the doctor comes, is proper for the other. 

Though the disease of false croup appears 
more formidable to the ordinary observer than 
it is in reality to the patient, it is, however, suf- 
ficiently serious, for it occasionally, though rare- 
ly, causes death, to call for the use of every 
means of prevention and cure. 

The most common cause of the affection is a 
sudden change from heat to cold, and among 
very young infants excessive crying is said to 
bring on occasionally an attack of croup. Ex- 
posure and great muscular and vocal effort must 
be carefully avoided. The scanty dresses worn 
by children in this country, leaving the busts 
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ir necks and limbs. The 
bath properly applied is an excelient 
the youthful astisation and pre- 
ive of croup. ‘The water should not be cold- 
55° or 60° oa ge eM child 
be thrust rapidly into it taken imme- 
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ly well-ventilated apartm: im 
be simple but substantial, consisting 
of well-baked bread, milk, and a due supply of 
roasted meats. 


This is rarely necessary, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er it is ever beneficial. 





DOWN BY THE FIRS. 


‘*Ho, my merry young boatman, 
Ruddy and damp from the seas, 
Saw ye a child that tripp’d and smiled, 
And shook her curls in the breeze— 


“Fair brown curls that the sunshine 
Kindles up into gold, 
Thrown back with grace from a rosy face, 
Looking half shy, half bold?” 


Spake the merry young boatman, 
Staying his sturdy pace: : 
“‘T saw no child that tripp’d and smiled, 
Nor a rosy and roguish face: 


‘¢ But down by the firs a maiden 
Slowly straying I met: 
Her face was fair, but pale for care, 
And her downcast lids were wet.” 


*¢ And her curls were brown, or golden?” 
‘Her hair was gold in the sun.” 

*¢ And her frock was white?” ‘* A gown too light 
And gay for ‘so sad a one.” 


Why, this is the same little Nellie: 
No longer a child, forsooth! 
And she smiles to me, but weeps by the sea! 
*¢ Good-morrow, and thank thee, youth.” 
Ah, Nellie, to me thy childhood 
Hath vanish’d with scarce a sign; 
And the playful words I said were as swords 
To that woman-grown heart of thine! 


I will haste, and overtake her; 
Ay, there she is, under the firs: 

And what if I tried to win me a bride, 
With that woman-grown heart of hers? 
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HONORABLE SERVICE. 


N olden times domestic service was esteemed 
honorable above all other. The serfs were 
the husbandmen, manufacturers, and trades- 
men; the duties of the household were con- 
sidered the high function of the first in the 
land, Noble lords strove with each other for 
the privilege of waiting at table, and perform- 
ing the personal service of their suzerain; and 
to this day many a fair estate in Europe is held 
by the tenure of bearing a trencher at a state 
feast, presenting a basin and ewer to the king, 
or some equally significant symbol. The of- 
fices of Lord High Chamberlain, High Stew- 
ard, Master of the Horse, Mistress of the Ward- 
robe, etc., are all relics of this régime. 

Now, on the contrary, none but the rudest 
and most ignorant foreigners will consent to 
undertake the duties which bring them into 
such intimate relations with our families, and 
on which so much of our comfort depends. 
These boorish Irish girls are, as a rule, the 
best-fed, best-housed, and best-paid of our 
working-women, - With the aid of the numer- 
ous labor-saving devices, which they are often 
too unintelligent to use, their work need be 
little more than healthful exercise. They are 
not called upon to trouble themselves about 
the cost of rent, food, or coals; they live in 
good houses in healthful locations, have an 
abundant table, well-lighted and well-warmed 
kitchens, and airy sleeping apartments, with 
manifold privileges, and from $10 to $30 per 
month, besides all expenses for board, light, 
fire, and washing. And, despite their frequent 
wastefulness, slovenliness, and dishonesty, their 
labor is so necessary that they almost dictate 
terms to their employers, who dread nothing so 
much as a change for the worse, 

All this while intelligent and refined Ameri- 
can women, who might be household treasures, 
are toiling over the needle, or in shops and fac- 
tories, for a few dollars a week, which will 
scarcely pay the cost of living in those dingy 
tenements or cheap boarding-houses in noi- 
some quarters, which are, alas! the sole resort 
of the New York poor. They prefer this to 
being called a servant and eating from an- 
other table than that of their employer. But 
is it any more menial to sweep a lady’s room 





and cook her dinner than to make her dress or 
stitch her shoes? And does the wealthy man- 
ufacturer who pays them their weekly wages 
invite them to his house and introduce them 
to his friends? If he did, they would proba- 
bly be as ill at ease there as would the cooks 
and chamber-maids if summoned from their 
work to partake of the family dinner. But 
the latter, as familiar members of a household, 
are sure of an interest and sympathy which our 
poor working-women in their desolate homes 
never receive, 

It is clearly a senseless prejudice which shuts 
American women out of a field where they are 
so much needed, and where they would be so 
gladly welcomed. After the present discipline 
of ignorant domestics, neat-handed and intelli- 
gent girls would be treated like household fair- 
ies in the families which they might enter. The 
obnoxious word servant would soon be lost with 
the elevation of the vocation, and the terms 
cooks, chamber-maids, and nurses, would be- 
come as honorable as seamstresses or milliners. 
Refreshed by a purer air and more generous 
diet, the victims of late hours and overwork 
would regain their health and live out the nat- 
ural term of their existence, instead of sinking 
to a premature grave. And the housekeepers 
of the land would once again find a comforta- 
ble home a thing possible of attainment, with 
this new and valuable aid, and would no lon- 
ger be driven to take refuge in boarding, that 
bane of all domesticity. Let women enlarge 
the sphere of their employments as much as 
they will, the wider the better, but let them 
not disregard this eminently natural, healthful, 
and remunerative one, which lies close at hand, 
like an unworked mine, and which naught pre- 
vents them from entering but a foolish senti- 
ment which they call pride, but which is only 
prejudice, 





CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 


HAT climate has an influence upon the hu- 
man constitution no one can doubt. The 
distinguishing features of the various races of 
mankind are attributed partly to this cause, and 
the characteristics of different individuals of 
the same family may even be thus modified 
by it. 

Climate, too, has an undoubted effect upon 
health, and there are some diseases which owe 
their origin exclusively to this source. The 
various fevers produced by the miasm of cer- 
tain regions are illustrative of the fact. 

While conceding the influence of climate we 
question whether it is as great as is generally 
supposed. Much that is attributed to it might 
be more justly claimed for the mode of life 
which depends upon the barbarism or degree 
of civilization of a people. 

We are quite sure that the effect of a change 
of climate upon disease is popularly much ex- 
aggerated. Science has long since modified 
its views on this subject. For example, at one 
time it was received as an established fact that 
warm climates were exempt from that most 
fatal of diseases commonly known as con- 
sumption, and thousands of victims were hur- 
ried away from their northern homes to a 
speedy death in southern countries. It is now 
known that this affection is quite as prevalent in 
the tropics as in colder and more temperate lati- 
tudes; and all competent physicians tell their 
consumptive patients that plenty of pure fresh 
air is the best means for arresting the progress 
of their ailment. To obtain this it is seldom 
necessary, in this country at least, to do more 
than to open the windows or go out of the 
door. A temperate winter climate has this 
advantage. It offers more inducement to out- 
door exercise, which is especially beneficial to 
persons who are consumptive. If, therefore, 
their place of habitation is much exposed to 
rough weather, it may be well to change it for 
a more sheltered position; but this can be ob- 
tained without crossing an ocean to seek it. 

Though a mere change of climate will not 
have any direct influence in checking the prog- 
ress of consumption, it may have, through the~ 
traveling in search of it, a beneficial effect. 
The effect of a journey or voyage is good upon 
most diseased persons, provided they have phys- 
ical strength enough to endure the fatigue. 
The benefit which results is, in the first instance, 
felt by the mind, and subsequently through it 
by the body. The cheerfulness engendered by 
the ever-varying incident and scene, insepara- 
ble from traveling, gives a tone to the animal 
spirits, the animation and vigor of which are 





shared by the whole physical system. 

In consumption, as in many other incurable 
diseases, the physician is very apt to recom- 
mend a change of climate, because he has ar- 
rived at the narrow limit of his restricted sci- 
ence. Medical practitioners, moreover, not 
seldom recommend a voyage in easy compli- 
ance with the hopes of a patient founded upon 
the vulgar error of its efficacy. Thus many a 
poor wretch is made more wretched still by the 
fatigues and deprivations of a long voyage, and ¥ 
his life brought to a quicker close. In an ad- 
vanced state of consumption, or in fact of any 
other disease, there is more chance not only of 
alleviation but of cure, in remaining at home 
than in traveling abroad in search of a change 





of climate, 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Stitch tn Time. 


DEAR FRED,—When I was a young 
man upon my travels there were two 
things that I wished very much to do. One 
was to pass Easter in Rome, and the other to 
pass Christmas inJerusalem. ‘The days seem- 
ed to me to belong peculiarly to the places, and 
I knew that the ceremonies would serve as a 
kind of illumination to that chapter of my 
memories. Andso it was. Every year since, 
when Easter morning comes, I perceive anoth- 
er splendor than that of spring sunshine in the 
air; and when the Christmas chimes ring they 
usher in that unfading spectacle of the sad, si- 
lent landscape of Jerusalem. It is with the 
same feeling that I always go quietly away from 
the city just before Thanksgiving, to keep that 
festival where it is especially cherished, among 
the hills where it was first known. It began 
in Massachusetts, but, like a good many other 
things of similar beginnings, it did not end there. 
Indeed, Vermont and New Hampshire already 
insist that the purity of the faith is departing 
from Massachusetts; and those States modest- 
ly intimate that the orthodox feast of turkeys 
and pumpkins is to be found in perfection only 
under their hospitable roofs. They think that 
Massachusetts is going over to Christmas and 
other papistical conceits ; but I don’t find that 
Massachusetts confesses it. And if jolly fami- 
ly parties, and the closing of shops, and the 
opening of churches, and secular preaching—as 
they call it, and hecatombs of turkeys and pyr- 
amids of pies may be offered in evidence, it real- 
ly seems as if Massachusetts could still show a 
strong case. 

There is one fact about Thanksgiving which 
Iam ashamed to say, my dear Fred, that I nev- 
er knew until this year, and which is a curious 
and pleasant illustration of that great theme of 
ours, Manners upon the Road. Thanksgiving 
and the day before are the favorite days for 
weddings, especially in the rural parts of New 
England. I suppose that the thrifty genius of 
that honest country says to itself: ‘‘ Here is a 
noble feast spread, any how; why not turn it 
into a marriage-feast, and save trouble and— 
expense?” I think it is a very reasonable view 
of the matter, and as I was bowling along this 
very year to bury myself in the heart of the 
uncompromising Thanksgiving region, a bright, 
smooth-faced youth sitting before me, clad in 
new clothes, and of so beaming an aspect as to 
make the whole car happy, tempted me to say 
to him, “Pleasant day for Thanksgiving td- 
morrow, I hope.” 

“Well, I should rather hope so.” 

“It ts a pleasant day, any how,” said I, con- 
fidently. 

*¢Rain or shine,” answered he. 

**Rain or shine,” I rejoined. 

He looked at me for a moment with a frank, 
speaking face, and continued, with an apparent 
conviction of my paternal sympathy, 

‘¢You have grandchildren, of course ?” 

If I winced at this he did not see it; and I 
said: **Not exactly; but grand-nephews and 
nieces, lots of ’em.” 

*“ Ah well! I’m going to be married Thanks- 
giving-day.” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, ‘‘I give-you joy. 
You're going to give yourself occasion for 
thanksgiving every day in the year, or,” I 
added, ‘‘you ought not to marry.” 

My neighbor looked at me curiously. But 
he was an honest soul, as I said, and after 
studying me closely for a moment, he asked, 
‘* Where do you preach ?” 

‘¢ Every where, I’m afraid,” answered I; and 
I laughed so that he joined in. 

‘*Well, the fact is,” said he, ‘“‘your gray 
hairs, and what you said, and the rest on it, 
and Thanksgiving, and all, I did kind o’ think 
you were a minister.” 

“Of course you did, and I don’t wonder. 
And so you are to be married on Thanksgiving- 
day ?” 

The young man smiled assent, and then in a 
bashful tone replied, ‘A stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

That was true enough, but how was it true 
just then? What relation could there be be- 
tween his marriage and a stitch in time? I 
suppose this question was written all over my 
face, for, after looking at me some time, he said, 
shyly, ‘‘ The folks will be all together, and it’s a 
leisure day, and we are all ready, so why not ?” 
There was certainly nothing to be said, except 
possibly to ask exactly how he applied the 
proverb, Ihad a vague impression of what he 
meant, but it was certainly a queer way of put- 
ting it; and I settled myself in my seat, and 
found that the homely proverb began to unroll 
into many more applications than he intended. 
The train stopped at some station far up among 
the hills, and I heard the ringing click of the 
hammer against the wheels of the car. The 


. men were passing along under the train, trying 


the iron every where. I thought of the broken 
wheels and rails, of the horrible mangling and 
massacre, and I leaned forward to my neighbor 
the bridegroom, and said, with a smile, ‘‘ There 
it is again, you see, a stitch in time saves nine.” 

*¢So I told her,” replied my neighbor. But 
T settled myself once more as the train rolled 
away from the station, and reflected upon the 





coming season, the frost, the fire, and all the 
perils to which railroads are exposed. The 
really unavoidable accidents are very few, not 
greater than in other modes of travel, but we 
are all the time protesting against the horrible 
disasters and the abominable management. I 
mechanically opened my paper as I turned the 
subject over in my mind, and saw a communica- 
tion by Mr. Shanks upon the organization of 
our system of travel, which, after the first few 
words, I did not read mechanically, I assure 
you. More lives, it seems, are lost annually in 
this country on railroads and steamboats than in 
the whole of Europe. There were 313,699,268 
persons who traveled by rail in England during 
the year 1866, and each one of them, our friend 
tells us, had the remote chance of being killed by 
accident in just fifty thousand years of constant 
travel on the same roads. He thinks that with 
about the same passenger traffic the loss of life 
in this country is fully a hundred times greater. 
I was impressed with the peril of my situation 
at that very moment, for we were rattling along 
at twenty-five miles an hour, and I leaned for- 
ward to my friend and whispered, 

‘‘T hope you won't be smashed before you are 
married.” 

He smiled feebly, so that I instantly added, 
4: Perhaps upon this road they take the stitch in - 
time.” : 

His smile was still more feeble, as if he had 
not the remotest idea of my meaning, and rather 
suspected me of making fun of him, so that I 
explained. ‘‘ An ounce of prevention,” said I, 
smiling. ‘‘Oh, yes,” answered he; ‘‘it’s worth 
a pound of cure.” 

I returned to my paper and found that Mr. 
Shanks was of the same opinion, for he says that 
the superiority of foreign management, not only 
of railroads, but of society in general, lies in the 
system of prevention. Public effort is aimed 
not only at punishing criminals, but at pre- 
venting crime. These states have adopted the 
great principle that a stitch in time saves nine. 
Why doesn’t our public think of the wisdom of 
that rule? 

Why, last summer, my dear Fred, I was com- 
ing up to see you at your pleasant nest in the 
region of roses, which is not a hundred miles 
from Flushing. It was a lovely afternoon, and 
I repaired to the foot of Peck Slip and em- 
barked upon that pretty little painted chip call- 
ed the Sylvan Stream—as neat a craft for a 
small mill-pond on quiet days as you could 
wish. The boat was not only crowded, it was 
crammed, Positively it was quite frightful to 
observe how closely packed we were, and to re- 
flect upon the throng of sail and steam vessels, 
large and small, that were moving about the 
East River, and each with a certain degree of 
resistless motion. The passengers all sat qui- 
etly reading their evening papers, when there 
was a sudden excitement, and we perceived 
that one of the great Sound steamers was bear- 
ing toward us, and that a ferry-boat on the oth- 
er side made our escape impossible, so that a 
collision was inevitable. The great steamer 
saw it also. It stopped its engines, but it could 
not check its momentum, and its pilot managed 
the boat as skillfully as possible, and succeeded 
in forcing her inevitable prow upon our paddle- 
box instead of our hull. Of course every thing 
that was touched was carried away, and our 


- poor little boat was so tipped up that one of her 


guards dipped under water, and for a few mo- 
ments there was extraordinary consternation. 
Fortunately the Sylvan Stream was not vitally 
hurt, and I am told that she still flits up and 
down the river, as crowded as ever, and with 
the most lively hope in the breast of every news- 
paper reader that nothing will happen at least 
that time, and with the profoundest conscious- 
ness that if any thing like the event of last sum- 
mer does happen there is no probability of 
avoiding a fearful disaster. 

Now, my dear Fred, the good people who 
travel daily by that little boat are as wise as 
those who should take a train daily which was 
compelled to cross a bridge known to be inse- 
cure. Nothing might happen for a long time; 
but when the bridge fell something would prob- 
ably happen which would find expression in a 
loud cry of horror and indignation. Why don’t 
these good people of the Sylvan Stream ponder 
the proverb of my Thanksgiving bridegroom, 
and insist that a stitch shall be taken and an 
ounce of prevention secured? There was the 
Brooklyn ferry accident the other day. The 
outery that followed it was in a certain way as 
ridiculous as an outcry at darkness after sun- 
set. Is there a man who is in the habit of 
crossing the ferries who has not a thousand 
times remarked the danger of the rush to the 
edge of the boat upon approaching the slip? 
Nothing could be safer as long as nothing hap- 
pened, but nothing surer than that something 
would happen. What would I do about it? I 
would take a stitch in time. I would draw a 
chain across at a proper point, or I would sta- 
tion men to warn and to keep passengers back, 
and I would have the chain respected and the 
men supported by the common-sense of the 
public. 

I have never been able to see, my dear Fred, 
why the public order should not be as well 
maintained and human life as much respected 
in a republic as ina monarchy. Perhaps you 
have no very profound respect for my political 
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speculations; but I have learned from a good 
deal of careful reading, and from considerable 
observation of men and affairs, that common- 
sense and prosperity are very apt to go togeth- 
er: and as the common-sense of many years 
and of many people is distilled, as it were, into 
the one round clear drop of a proverb, a very 
admirable body of state-craft or sound political 
policy might be gathered from the most familiar 
proverbs. Perhaps when I decide to write “‘a 
great work” it will be upon that subject. And 
I am very sure that I should begin with the 
maxim that my Thanksgiving bridegroom so 
quaintly applied to his own marriage. If you 
have a dinner and a party and a holiday all 
prepared, why not add an individual occasion ? 
reasoned that philosopher. So if you have a 
great and well-appointed police, why not put 
them to preventing crime as well as arresting 
criminals, and so save money? If you have a 
steamer fit for mill-pond navigation, and insist 
upon sending it to sea or into a crowd of heav- 
ier craft, why not calculate the cbvious, neces- 
sary peril, and act accordingly? . 

Indeed, Fred, in a nation of Yankees, why 
not have common-sense? Thanksgiving is 
passed—I hope you had plenty of turkey—and 
my friend of the cars has doubtless verified the 
proverb that he quoted. Let us all go and do 
likewise. If I were not at the end of my letter 
how I could expand upon mytext! But think 
of it, and preach your own sermon in the pleas- 
ant Quaker way. 

Your friend and the friend of proverbs, 

An Op BacHEtor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES, 


GH-COLORED silks are in favor for even- 

ing dresses. Red in its various shades is the 
leading color. There is the Caroubier, sultan, 
ruby, grenade, garnet, and a dull deep hue called 
antique red, all of which are sought after by 
brunettes. The brilliant poppy-red, so beautiful 
by gas-light, is selected by blondes by way of con- 
trast to their own delicate complexion. Satin of 
the same shade trims silks of these colors for 
very young ladies. Black lace softens their 
brightness for those more advanced. Gold, yel- 
low, and capucine, are gorgeous hues in vogue 
this season, entirely covered with black illusion. 
Blue and green together appear among eccentric 
French toilettes; for instance, a blue silk is 
trimmed with puffings of green tulle, or a gauze 
over-dress of the Forty-Second plaid is worn over 
white silk. 

Chameleon gros grains in delicate shades of 
mauve, pink, and blue, shot with white, make 
beautiful dresses for gas-light wear, and are sold 
in very good quality at $2 65a yard. Green was 
too much worn last winter to remain popular this 
season. Glossy taffeta at low prices is used as 
transparents beneath Chambery gauze and tulle, 
producing chameleon effects. The French em- 
ploy foulards for this purpose; and it is to be 
regretted that our merchants do not import choice 
colors of foulard to be used in this way, as they 
are inexpensive and durable. 

No new materials appear in these goods. Tar- 
latan and crape are preferred for Watteau dra- 
pery and paniers over silk, as tulle is so thin that 
it is scarcely perceptible. ‘The Chambery gauzes 
are in beautiful variety, but have never been ap- 
preciated here. White muslin dresses are more 
popular than ever, and are laden with ruffles, 
puffs, tucks, and lace. Organdy appears best 
when first made; but it is very frail, and does 
not wash well, The best white muslin is called 
French-Swiss, a paradoxical name for a more 
substantial yet finer material than that common- 
ly called Swiss. A furnishing house will get up 
a trained dress, with elaborate puffs, tucks, and 
ruffles on the skirt, with sleeves and corsage to 
match, for $30. ‘There is no lace used on this 
dress. $48 buys a handsomer one with Valen- 
ciennes at the throat and wrists, and a gros grain 
sash trimmed with lace. ‘These dresses are sim- 
ply worn over white lingerie, or are made very 
gay by wearing a colored silk evening dress be- 
neath them—a soiled or faded dréss of a pre- 
vious season being made useful in this way. 
Such dresses are in much better taste than the 
paniered al; 
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TRAINS AND CRINOLINE. 


Trains are reported to have been increased in 
length, but we have not seen a model worthy to 
be quoted that measured more than eighty inches 
from the waist to the floor. Three quarters of 
a yard added to the length of the figure is ad- 
vised by the best modistes, who, we find, always 
avoid extremes. 

Trains appear to have grown longer because 
they are worn over very small hoops, or without 
any. A skirt of hair-cloth gored and trained, 
with three deep flounces on all but the front 
width, is the fashionable substitute for a steel 
spring skirt. ‘They are expensive at present, 
costing from $10 to $15, but could easily be 
made at home at much less cost. 


STYLES OF MAKING DRESSES. 


The Watteau bodice of colored satin over a 
white silk or muslin dress is the novelty of the 
season. It is a low-necked basque with added 
drapery fastened in a broad pleat-at the top of 
peo —_ bem. loosely ee the Pee and 
c it up to form a panier ~ This drapery 
in thin materials onan U also very pretty, 
and should have more fullness than when made 
of satin. A velvet Watteau of emerald green is 
worn with a white satin skirt. 





becoming to slender, tall figures. It is some- 
times made with high corsage like the Watteau 
cloak, with a square front filled in with tulle. 

The Louis XV. corsage, high and round, with 
long narrow opening in front for a chemisette, 
is in vogue for full dress dinner parties. ‘The 
chemisette reaches almost to the belt, and is only 
about four inches wide. Sleeves to such dresses 
are nearly tight, with a Pompadour bow by way 
of epaulet, and a deep pleated ruffle at the elbow 
headed by ruches. The Maria Theresa style, 
with wide folded chemisette and half long sleeve 
flowing from the elbow, is familiar to our read- 
par - 


A gathered flounce from ten to twenty inches 
wide, with a heading of puffs and ruches, is the 
most prevalent mode of trimming trained skirts. 
Tablier designs of lace and ruches on the front 
width, with large butterfly bows at each end, are 
in vogue. ‘The three full back widths are lined 
at the top with stiff muslin, and box-pleated, to 
form a panier. A sash from the belt supports 
the panier, and is knotted beneath it. 

Few evening dresses are made without a pan- 
ier or tunic, except for stout people, and then 
the trimming is made to simulate a tunic, and 
a short sash with several loops is added, to give 
a full tournure. Colored silk or satin panier 
skirts, with apron fronts and peasant waists, are 
worn over white silk, and are especially pretty 
with short dancing dresses. Sometimes they 
are worn with dresses of contrasting hue, such 
as fawn color with cerise, blue over salmon, 
and, in the Pompadour colors, pink with drab 
or blue. ‘These are gay and striking, and peo- 
ple of more quiet taste prefer the dress and pan- 
ier of two shades of the same color. This is a 
convenient way of concealing the soiled parts of 
dresses of last season, as they are usually most 
defaced on the front width and under the arms. 
A piece of chamois leather sewed in the arm- 
hole is the most efficient dress-protector. 

Lace tunics, with a flounce to match, are more 
used than ever. A lace point is draped to form 
a reversed tunic by putting the centre in front, 
looping it with flowers at the side, and interlap- 
ping the ends high at the back. If lace can not 
be afforded, billowy puffs of tulle, divided by 
satin pipings, form pretty over-skirts. 

Sashes are fastened at the left side near the 
front when the skirt has a panier; otherwise 
they are placed behind to give a bulky tour- 
nure. Fan-shaped ornaments of pleated satin, 
bows with triple loops, and the fluted Renais- 
sance bows, are in better style than sashes. 


VARIETIES, 


Round pelerine capes of lace or puffed tulle are 
newer than fichus crossed on thé bosom. An- 
other style is square in front, the back simula- 
ting a long pointed hood behind, with a ladder 
of bows in the centre. Grecian folds of Lyons 
tulle, with a knot of satin or a bouquet on the 
breast, puffed bretelles, and berthas of blonde 
and lace, ornament low corsages. The short 
sleeve is puffed usually, and is longer than last 
year. The extreme decolletée styles lately worn 
are very much moderated. Wide black velvet 
bretelles, embroidered with white Marguerites, 
adorn many dresses. Short dresses will come 
into very general use during the holiday gayeties. 
They are made with two skirts, flounced and 
paniered precisely in the way described for street 
suits, without the outer t. 

Long gloves, with four or six buttons on the 
wrist, are most used for evening wear. Flesh- 
tints are preferred to pure white. The Marie 
Antoinette slipper, with a point behind, a curved 
heel, and a rosette covering the instep, is fre- 
quently worn; but a gaiter matching the dress 
in color, or else pure white, is the popular shoe 
for parties. Head-dresses are full diadems, with 
side-sprays and the jeweled butterflies and 
aigrettes described in a late Bazar. Pink and 
white eglantine are in great favor this season; 
and there can be nothing more beautiful than the 
simple wild rose. $22 buys the coiffure and 
trimming for corsage. 

The Marie Antoinette fan of white or buff 
silk, or lapis and emerald satin, is painted in 
gay designs after Watteau and Lancret. The 
sticks are of opal-tinted pearl, with a point lace 
border at the top barred with pearl. Price $60. 
A pretty fan for $9 is of pink or blue satin with 
Valenciennes edge and carved sticks of imitation 
ivory. 

Powdered hair in the antique style is greatly 
in favor, especially with married ladies, Natural 
blonde hair is highly prized when of a yellowish 
golden hue. When nature has not supplied this 
fashionable tint art is resorted to for producing 
it. High crimped chignon, with a row of puffs 
above the forehead and frizzed curls falling low 
on the face, is the best style for dinner coiffure. 
Soft flowing curls for evening entertainments. 
We will give full information about jewelry in an 
early Number, 


OPERA BONNETS AND WRAPS, 


A pouf of white royal velvet or rose-pink or 
China blue in corrugated folds is the most ele- 
gant round hat for evening wear. A marabout 
cluster, or a spray of flowers with an aigrette of 
white heron’s feathers is in front, and a double 
bow of thick satin on top. Bonnets are high 
diadems of velvet with two or three velvet bars 
across the head, displaying the elaborately dressed 


| hairbetween. A deep pelerine of Spanish blonde 


edged with lace covers the chignon, and is fast- 
ened in front with a bouquet. 

_ The MacFarlane cloak, a circular with a cape 
in front concealing the arms and a hood behind, 


is the handsomest evening wrap. It is made 


_in velvet cloth stri ith i i 
chenille fringe ped with satin, trimmed with 


For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Drepen, and Virroter; and 


A. T. Stewart & Co., Lorp & Tartor, and! 
This bodice is | Camrron & Sruarr. : " 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vice-President Cozrax were 
among the many who last week gratified their 
curiosity by making a thorough examination of 
the various pare Savon book-making opera- 
tions carried on by Harrer & BRoTHERS. On 
leaving the establishment he asked for a copy 
of the December Number of the M ne, ex- 
meres a curiosity to read Mr. C. H. Wess’s 

roll ‘‘ Confessions of a Reformed Planchettist.” 
The Bazar has seldom met a more graceful, un- 
assuming, and in every way Aer woman, 
than the bride of the Vice-President elect. The 
newly - married cousle ate their Thanksgiving 
turkey with Mr. B. W. DELAmaTER, of Brooklyn. 
During their stay in New York they shop at 
STEWART’s, drove in the Central Park, and were 

hotographed in the imperial fashion by C. D. 

REDRICKS & Co. 

—Mr. Francis, of the Troy Times, one of the 
ablest and most profitable journals in the State, 
brings forward the name of Mr. GEORGE WILL- 
14M CortTIs for the English mission. 

—Rossini was not merely the most brilliant 
musical composer of his time, hut the laziest 
man in Europe. He used to compose in bed; 
and once, when a fine duet that he was writing, 
and had almost finished, slipped off the bed be- 
yond his reach, rather than get up for it he took 
another sheet and composed another duet en- 
tirely different from the first. 

—Among the tasteful bridal gifts received by 
Mrs. CoLFAx were « pair of beautiful bronze or- 
naments, from SAMUEL Sinciarr, of the New 
York Tribune; an eiegant Crimean hunting- 
watch, from Mr. Houau, late of the Michigan 
Southern Railroad; beautiful silver fruit-dish, 
from Miss Parsons 0: Ashtabula; a Roman mo- 
saic card-receiver, from Mrs. J. D. DEFREES, of 
Washington; six dozen silver knives, forks, and 
spoons, from 8. W. SHOEMAKER, manufactured 
expressly for the occasion by Kirke of Balti- 
more; a bronze drop-light of exquisite work- 
manship, from M. L. Curtis & Co.; a set of 
——- epg cups and spoons, from Mrs. W. 

. Runk, of New York; a set of massive silver 
napkin rings, from Mrs. B. W. DELAMATER, of 
Brooklyn; and a magnificent walnut smoking- 
table, from Joun T. Denny, and silver cigar- 
stand with silver lamp from “££ Denny, to Mr. 
CoLFax. 

—The Baron RoTHSCHILD, who recently died, 
not only kept the best obtainable cook in Eu- 
rope, but knew quite well enough what were 
the best things to eat. On one occasion some- 
body at dinner asked him to take venison. 
“No,” said the Baron, ‘I never eat venison ; 
I don’t think it so coot as mutton.” ‘Oh,’ 
says the Baron’s friend, ‘‘I wonder at your say- 
ing so; if mutton is better than venison, wh 
does venison cost s0 much more?” ‘I will tell 
you vy—in this world the people always prefer 
vat is deer to what is sheep.’ 

—Lovuis PRanG, the well-known chromo-li- 
thographer, is a vee example of the results of 

erseverance and stout-heartedness. He was 
rn at Breslau, and bred a calico-printer in his 
father’s manufactory. On the breaking out of 
the revolution of 1848 he joined the republicans, 
became one of their prominent leaders, and was 
finally outlawed by name by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. After wandering for two years in Bo- 
hemia and Switzerland, he emigrated to Amer- 
ica, Here he unde first the publication of 
architectural works, and then the manufacture 
of porte-monnaies ; lost every thing, and was left 
penniless. He then set to work to learn wood- 
en, ving working on an average eighteen hours 
a day, till four years of this incessant toil broke 
down his health. He next commenced the pub- 
lication of lithographic portrai 


ts, at first with 
some success, but the war soon broke out, and 


he found himself without customers and with | 


heavy obligations to meet. In lack of orders he 
was forced to publish a war-map, which, to his 
delight, sold faster than he could print, and 
brought him in ample funds. His card-por- 
traits of Union generals, mosses, ferns, etc., 
were equally successful, and he was soon able 
to enter upon the costly publication of chromo- 
lithographs. Here his first ventures | ston a 
failure. Nothing dismayed, he next attempted 
Tait’s “‘Chickens,’’ which sold every where and 
at once, and really inaugurated the new industry 
of chromo - pub! ag in America. Of Tait’s 
three groups about thousand copies have 
been sold in the United States alone; and as they 
cost five dollars each, a quarter of a million of 
dollars has changed hands in the sale of these 

ictures. Since then Mr. Prane has constantly 
mproved his issues, until now his pictures are 
quite equal to the finest specimens of European 
chromos in oil. 

Mr. PRaNG employs seven chromo-lithographic 
artists, who are constantly —— in repro- 
ducing pictures Los American and foreign — 
ers. He keeps thirty-three presses at work, and 
employs about seventy han He has just fin- 
ished building a large factory at Roxbury. His 
physi ue is more American than German. He is 
tall, slender, and wiry, with a bright, keen eye 
and a face full of shrewdness, in’ mce, an 


energy. 

a event much talked of among people in 
Paris whose thoughts run upon apparel, is the 
disruption of business relations between the 
Empress and her dress-maker, Madame Moga, 
The famous artiste has received for ten years past 
about 100,000 francs Pee! for filling the Em- 
PRESS’S wardrobe, and left her because the lat- 
ter wanted to have her own way about a dress. 
Madame Moga now relies on the patronage of 
the PRINCESS DE METTERNICH, who has been 
the leader of Paris fashions for two or three 
years past, and who seems to remain as young 
as ever, while the Empress is fast growing old. 

—M. Du CHatiuv has just set out on another 
lecturing tour all the way to St. Louis and back. 


The Hvening Mail says that he has taken his go- 
_ —_ The harmless animal is strapped 
a e. 


—Miss Mvutocx’s last: novel, ‘The Woman’s 
Kingdom,” is one of her test. successes. 
The demand for it is so great that some six edi- 
tions have been called for within the last month. 

—Mr. Epwin must look to his laurels, 
Paris has witnessed a dramatic performance, by 
a lady, that has won the public admiration. 
Mile, OLY, the dienne, has just been 
performing Hamlet and Romeo with the great- 
est success. Until nineteen this lady was a poor 
seamstress in the city of Namur. One day, in 
going to the shop where she was employed, she 
stopped at a book-stall and mechanically took 


* up @ volume, whose leaves she commenced turn- 


ing over. Suddenly she fixed her eyes on a pas- 

, read a page or two, and bought the vol- 
ume. It was ‘‘Corneille’s Tragedies."» When 
she had read and re-read the book, she resolved 
to become an actress, and is now one of the 
most brilliant artistes of the French stage. 

—Mr. Epwarp E. INGRAHAM is one of those 
Philadelphia lawyers who are not easily puzzled, 
especially when examining candidates for ad- 
mission to the Bar. When a Mr. C— applied 
for that purpose, Mr. I., knowing him to be a 
young man of fortune who had no intention of 
practicing, put one question to him, which was : 

‘Mr. how do you make chicken salad?’ 
Mr. C— described the process. ‘Very satis- 
factory,” said Mr. IneRaHam, who immediately 
signed tl e certificate. 

—The leading cantatrices of Europe are, on 
the whole, blessed with good looks, though few 
are what we republicans would call beautiful. 
PavuLine Lucca has a piquant face, and is by 
some considered hg handsome. IRMA DE 
MursKa has regular features, but looks some- 
what coarse. Her good looks, however, will 
not disappear so soon as those of ADELINA Pat- 
TI, which are already on the wane. Mlle. Cas- 
TRI is a pleasant-looking girl, with very fine 
eyes, but her complexion is not good. Mlle. 

ARVALHO is beautiful on the stage, but looks 
faded when seen close by. She is a very good 
wife and mother, and recently declared that she 
would devote all her talents as a cantatrice and 
actress toward paying the debts incurred by her 
husband as manager of the Theatre Lyrique. 
CHRISTINA NILsson has a fine, thoughtful, reg- 
ular face, and some, among whom is such a good 

judge as GusTAVE Dong, consider her positive- 
iy beautiful; but she looks rather cold and in- 

olent. Despite her plebeian descent she has 
aristocratic hands and very small feet. Most of 
these eminent cantatrices, though they still re- 
tain the name of “‘Mlle.,” are married. ‘ Mlle.” 
Lucca is married to a Prussian lieutenant, a 
clever fellow, who has nothing beyond a baro- 
nial title. He worships his wife, and she is much 
attached to him. hey have three children. 
IRMA DE MurskKa is married to a young Hunga- 
rian actor, with whom she eloped eight or ten 
months ago, to the great vexation of her ambi- 
tious mamma. He is a jealous fellow, and the 
jeunesse dorée of Paris understands pretty well 
that making love to Mile. DE Murska is a some- 
what risky game. 

—Old Rossini was one of Patti’s most enthu- 
siastic admirers. He said her Rosina was the 
best he had ever seen. When Patti was in 
Paris she always visited the old gentleman two 
or three times a week, and called him ‘‘ papa,”’ 
and he generally spoke of her as ‘‘ sa charmante 
petite alouette.”” It is believed that the old maes- 
tro has composed several important pieces which 
he has bequeathed to her in his will. He was 
much displeased at her marriage with Cavx, 
whom he regarded as a naughty young male, and 
never alluded to him when she came to see him; 
nor did she mention the objectionable person. 

—It is said that the late Baron James Rorus- 
CHILD, whose portrait was given in Harper's 

y of December 5, was worth not less than 
four hundred millions of dollars, and though he 
gave magnificent entertainments he was gener- 
ally mean and very oe. Beggars never 
wasted time by soliciting alms from him. He 
married the daughter of his brother SoLomon, 
and by her had several children. 

adet GRANT, or “‘ FRED,’ as he is called at 
West Point, is a fair, fresh-skinned boy, with 
bluish-gray eyes, rather chubby in appearance, 
and not very brilliant in the way of scholarship, 
ete. Still he has that bony, massive head and 
manner of looking steadfastly, like his father, at 
matter and things, which has made the latter fa- 
mous. ; 

—LisztT is not dead, although the Paris Siecle 
started such a report—probably in order to give 
itself an opportunity to — a very good 
epitaph upon him, which might be t ted : 

Here in oblivion deep Ves austere Liszt, 
Whose music, sad w ten, had ne'er its Austerlitz. 

—Last year Queen IsaBELLA (who is now not 
a belle-a), conferred the order of Charles III. 
upon TAMBERLIK, the great tenor. General Prim 
has just made him a Colonel. Whether the Col- 
onel proposes to remain on the stage or take to 
the sword and buckler is not mentioned. 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW’s present family consists 
of two sons, grown, and three bright, charming 
little daughters. Mr. L. is greatly changed since 
the sad calamity, some years ago, by which he 
lost his wife—a lady of the highest culture and re- 
finement. She was accidentally burned to death. 
Those who remember him in his happy, married 
life—who recollect the genial exuberance of his 
spirits, the cheerfulness of his disposition, the 
warmth of his welcome, the bright wit which 
flowed constantly, the buoyancy of a soul upon 
which shone the sunshine of life, and athwart 
which a cloud never seemed to pass—note with 

rief the expression of settled melancholy, the 
Ore of solitude, and the quickly grown white 
locks which one sees to-day. 

—Emperors, take them as they run, are not 
the happiest of mortals. For example, there is 
He of Russia, who rises between five and six in 
the morning, goes out for a walk, takes a big 
dog with him, sits down on astone bench, gazes 
moodily into vacancy, seldom smiles, wears a 
faded black suit, and jooks more like a gentle- 
man in reduced circumstances than an Emperor. 
The police generally keep the beggars off the 
promenade; but occasionally a poor woman 
steals up to his Majesty, who immediately puts 
his po into his vest pocket and gives her a 
gold piece with asad smile, but never exchanges 
a word with any one on the promenade. 

—Here is another style of potentate—the 
young King of Bavaria—a tall youth dressed in 
gray, with a Panama hat, and said to be, by all 
Sade, the finest young sovereign in Europe. 
Encountering a schoolmaster with twenty pu- 

ils out for a walk, of course hats came off. Tell- 

the teacher to cover his head, and exchang- 
ing a few words with one or two of the boys, he 

d, in a loud voice, “My children, are all of 
you industrious at school?” The master replied 
that he was satisfied with the application of his 

upils. ‘Then, Sir,” said the King, Saniog to 
him, “T hope you will let the boys have a free 
afternoon to-day.’’ The schoolmaster was only 
too happy to ae with his Majesty’s request; 
the boys shouted “hurrah !’’ and the King, bow: 
ing and taking off his hat, passed on, humming 

and plucking the leaves from his twig. He 
looked like a student of a German university, 





rather than the sovereign of nearly five millic. 
people. 
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and two inches and a half wide. Having finished the frame with the aid of 
the illustration (the handles are fastened on by means of wire rings crocheted), 
work with corn-colored silk a straight netted part fifty stitches wide and sev- 
enty-two rounds long, and arrange it over the frame in the manner shown by 
the illustration, fastening the stitches at the ends by crocheting them over a 
wire ring which is designed to allow the needles to come through. The end 
stitches at each end of the basket are sewed together so as to bring the net- 
work above the rings. Sew the edge stitches of the upper edge fast to the up- 
per part of the frame, and work the netting with-chenille in the manner shown 











Fig. 1.—Quartrer or’ Corp Mat ror Bort es, ETC. 


Two Mats for Glasses, Bottles, etc. 

Vig. 1. Mat or Gray Corp.—For this mat first wind the 
cord round and round in a coil, and overcast it together on the 
under side. For the trimming on the outer edge run threads 
of coarse silk through the cord at the distance of an inch apart, 
by which means loops are formed on each side. Then finish 
this by cross-stitching thereon a piece of the same cord, after 
which join the trimming to the mat with point russe stitches of 
gray silk, The mat is stiffened with pasteboard and lined with 
oil-cloth. 

Fig. 2. Crocnetep Mat or MicNarpIseE AND Back SILK. 
—For beginning this mat crochet with fine silk five times al- 

‘a ways | sc. (single crochet) 
in every two loops of the 
mignardise. Now work 
the coil in the round, * 1 
sc. in the two following 
loops of the mignardise, 
1 sc, in the loop on the for- 
mer round, 1 ch. (chain). 
Repeat from *. For the 
sc. which is worked in a 
loop of the former round 
put the needle through 
from the under side. In 
the following rounds the 
knitting of two loops to- 
gether must be done ac- 




















Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 


Fig. 1.—Cutip’s Crocuetep Sock. 


cording to the requirements of the rounding; in the 3d-6th 
rounds crochet also always 2 ch. after every se., but after that 
3 ch. When the mat has reached the requisite size work a bor- 
der of the following three rounds: 1st round.—1 sc. in every 
loop of the mignardise, and between these always 3 ch. 2d 
round (work these last two rounds with coarser silk).— > 1 sc. in 
the first chain-stitch scallop of the preceding round, 3 ch., then 
three times alternately put the thread around the needle, take up , 
a loop out of the following chain-stitch scallop. All the loops 
and threads are worked off together by drawing the thread through 
once and then through the two loops on the needle, after this 
3ch. Repeat from *. 3d round.—>* 1 sc. in the figure of the 
former round, 3 ch., out of the two following scallops take up two 
loops, before each loop put the thread once around the needle. The 
figures are worked off like those of the former round. Then 3 ch. 
From > repeat in the round, 


Knitting- 
Work Basket. 
Tuis pretty little bas- 

ket is worked in corn- 
colored silk twist, which 
} is embroidered with 
| light and dark chenille, 
and is completed by a 
bag .of brown velvet. 
The foundation consists 
of a wire frame wound 
with silk twist. ‘The il- 
lustration, Fig.-2, shows 
the shape.of the frame- 
work. The bottom and 
| the upper part of the 
iii; frame is six inches long 
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big. 1.—Desian For Cicar-Cases, Port-Fottos, ETc. 
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Fig. 2.—QuarTER oF Crocuet Mart For Borrtues, ETC. 


by the illustration. Above the frame set in a brown velvet 
bag, which is drawn up at the top, and finish the upper edge 
of the net-work part with a spiral cord, through which is drawn 
a piece of chenille. Lastly, wind the handles with chenille, 
and set a chenille rosette on both ends above the rings. 


Children’s Crocheted Socks. 

Fig. 1.—This sock is worked in Tunisian or Afghan crochet 
stitch with red zephyr wool, and is trimmed witha narrow 
border of white and black zephyr wool. Begin the sock with 
the longest row of the foot part, and crochet on a foundation 
of 7 white, 21 red, and 7 white ch, (chain) in the first round 
of the first pattern row 
7 white, 21 red, and 7 
white Tunisian stitch- 










MAKING 
Point CroisE FoR ALPHABET. 
Wrone SIDE. 













MEDALLION FoR CRavaAts, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Kyirtinc-Work BaskKET. 


Fig. 1.—Manner OF MakING 
Pornt CroisE For ALPHABET. 
Ricut SIpe. 
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es, which are worked 
off in the 2d round of + 
the pattern row with 
the corresponding wool, 
except. that the three 
middle red stitches are 
worked off as one 
stitch. Work the 2d- 
8th pattern rows in the 
same manner. The red 
stitches are lessened by 
two in each row, by 
which means the foot 

















Fig. 2.—Cuitp’s CrocHeTep Socr. 


part is pointed. Next work five pattern rows with white wool, 
in which also the three middle stitches are always worked off 
as oné stitch. The last of these pattern rows comes on the 
front edge of the boot; work on each upright vein of a stitch 
of this pattern row 1 sl. (slip stitch), working off the three 
middle stitches as one stitch. Now crochet on the other side 
of the foundation stitches, each side of the middle stitch, which 
remains without working, the side pieces each singly and fifteen 
pattern rows long. ‘The Ist pattern row of each side piece con- 
sists of 7 white and 10 red stitches (the white stitches must al- 
ways come on the under edge of the boot), the 2d and 3d pattern 
rows of 6 white and 10 red stitches, and the remaining pattern 
; rows each of 5 white and 10 red stitches. This narrowing is 
sae done by working off two stitches together. ‘Then crochet together 
‘the edges on the back of the sock from the under side with sc. (single 
crochet), join with a sole of suitable size, which is crocheted in sc. 
with white wool, and trim, as shown by the pattern, with the follow- 
ing border: ‘1st round (with white wool).—1 sc. in the perpendicular 
vein of each 
stitch of the red 
pattern rows: which 
comes on thé. white 
part. 2d round (with 
white wool).—1 se.: in 
the first stitch of the 
former round, then al- 
ways alternately 4 ch., 
1 sc. in thé'secéorid fol- 
lowing sc. _ 3d round 
(with black wool).—1 
. se. in the first free sc. 

of the first: round, * 4 

ch., drop the loop from 

the needle, then draw 
it from the back front 


‘ 
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Fig. 2.—Desien For Cicar-Cases, Port-Fo ios, ETC. 
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through the first white chain-stitch scallop, 1 sc. in the sec- etc. The flower-twig is worked in satin, quilting, 
ond following free sc. of the first round (the chain-stitch = and half-polka stitch. The edge is worked in the 
scallops are now wound around each other). ‘On the under same stitches, and lies loosely over the medallion, to 
edge sew the border to the sock. Crochet the ankle in ‘Tu- which it is fastened only with button -hcle stitch. 
nisian stitch as follows: ‘On a foundation of 22 stitches It is worked on another piece of material, and the 
(height of the ankle) work 38 pattern rows, paying atten- scalloped edge closely overcast, then cut out and button-hole stitched 
tion to the proper'shape. Having completed the 38th pat- fast to the medallion. In the illustration the foundation of the cra- 
tern row, work for the scallops on one side three pattern vat is of lace and the application figure of muslin. 
rows, each of which counts four stitches, and on the last ; 4 F , 
of these rows 3 sl.; always 1 sl. in each of the edge stitches Two Embroidery Designs for trimming Cigar-Cases, 
of the short pattern rows, 5 sl. in the following five stitches. Port-Folios, etc. 
Having completed the scallops work the remainder of the See illustrations po aes 

: ae ; rs rl is s page 948, 
border.: ‘Sew the scallops down on the straight side and Tuesw: desi ft béoidered leather. aati bo 
set on little buttons, after which join the ankle and foot Th "ide al ey ‘ane * — re “es ri Se ee ee 

‘ Wik: Gidvesst: atliches from: the The mi he a, - of the design, Fig. 1, is of velvet worked 

under side ; a of the +6itas ‘part is: fine 

Fig. 2.—This sock is worke cme : 
with black and red and the sole , sa ape A gee - — 
with white wool in sc. (single cro- ars bis Th pee Serer 
chet). In working the red part, - renee ak Lorre wy 
however, work in every second fol- pina a nd ey rat 
lowing round after every 3 sc. one ar Fy Mis) k sd ; ny 
picot of 5 ch. (chain). [See illus- ad’ it telek The da. 
tration.] With these picots, which OFS Ki ae ke 4 = 
must alternate, do not pass over sign, vty it rg be. 
any stitches. Begin the sock at a heh oF The 
the toe with black wool with a : My wy ne aan z “4 
foundation of seven stitches, and cord is be gp f licht beng 
work on these seven rounds. In ee Neely — i 
the middle of each of these rounds, The lig * 5 om = an. 
as also in the following rounds of tre of each hot Ii oe allow 
the foot, add two stitches by cro- ed of a sper 2 ae rok omg 
cheting three stitches in the mid- oF Wale Ee twee. 
dle stitch. The last Stand for Gold- 

Fish Globe. 


























round counts 21 
stitches. Inthe 8th 


round crochet seven Tue frame-work of 
black stitches on the, this stand consists of 
first seven stitches two round flat pieces 
of the former round, of wood half an inch 


finish the last of 
these stitches with 
red wool, and work 
then with the red 
wool nine stitches 
(including the two. 
Fig. 2.—Cravat Exp.—Brarp axp  “lded stitches) on the follow- 
ocd eice ing seven stitches of the former 
round. The last red stitch is 
finished with black wool, which 
has been run along the under side; then work again seven black stitches 
on the last seven stitches. Work the 9th-14th rounds like the 8th, but 
in each of these make the red part of the round two stitches longer (in 
addition to the two stitches widened in the middle), and shorten the 
black -part. of the rounds one stitch at each side of the red. ‘The 14th 
round completes the foot part. Now leave the three middle stitches and 
erochet on the stitches at each side of these the side pieces each twelve 
rounds long. ;In the first four rounds . 
of each side part narrow one stitch 
on the under part. ‘Then crochet 
the sock together on the back with 
single crochet, and work on the up- 
per edge with red wool nine rounds 
single crochet in the round, in doing 
which put the needle under the whole 
stitch, and add one stitch in the back 
and front middle of the sock by 
working two stitches in one. Then 
work on the upper edge a row of 
scallops with black wool, and on 
each side two scallops of chain stitch- __ 
es. [Seeillustration.] Eachscallop Fig. 3.—Szction or Epcr or 
on the upper edge consists of sc. TaBLeT.—UNDER SIDE. 
separated by 3 ch., and worked in 
second following stitch. After this ornament the sock in the manner 
shown by the illustration with chain-stitch scallops of white silk and lit- 
tle buttons, and join it to the sole from the under side. The sole is 
worked with white wool in backward and forward rounds in single cro- 
chet, beginning at the toe: always put the needle under the entire stitch. 
The widening and narrowing is done at the beginning and end of the 
rounds, and the sole is worked to correspond to the size of the sock. 


Medallion for Trimming Cravats, etc. 
See illustration on page 948. 
Tas medallion is suitable for trimming cravats, pocket-handkerchiefs, 


thick and seven inch- 
es in diameter, and a 
stem eight inches in 
height and two inches 
in diameter, which is 
lued into the round _. > 
seis the centreof which Fig. 1.—Cravat Exp. —MIGNARDISE 
holes of suitable size have AND CRocHET. 
been bored partly through. 
The upper board has also a narrowrim. Below the under board glue 
a circular piece of pasteboard, the edges of which stand ont an inch 
beyond the board and are covered with green percale. On the upper 
circular board glue a piece of oil-cloth, and ornament the remaining 
surface by gumming on grasses, moss, shells, gayly-colored stones, 
etc. The net is netted with gray thread. On a foundation of ten 
stitches work in the round, over a mesh two-fifths of an inch in cir- 
cumference, fifteen rounds, in which widen five stitches at regular dis- 
tances apart inevery third round. 
Collect the stitches of the last 
round on a brass wire, wind the 
ends of the latter together and 
fasten it to a handle turned of 
wood, and which is.also orna- 
mented with shells and moss in 
the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. 





Two Cravat Ends. 

Tue cravats of which Figs. 
1 and 2 each show an end in 
full size are thirty-two inches 
long. 

Fig. 1. Cravat or MiGNar- 
DISE AND CrocHet.—Crochet 
with fine cotton as follows in the loops on one side of the mignardise : 
Ist round.— > 1 sc. (single crochet) in the first loop, six times altern- 
ately 3 ch. (chain), 1 sc. in the following loop of the mignardise, pass 
over the following six loops, and repeat from > till the work is double 
the desired length of the cravat; then cut off the mignardise and 
working thread. 2d round.—1 sc. in the middle stitch of each of the 
following five chain-stitch scallops, after every sc. 4 ch., then > 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) in the middle stitches of the two chain-stitch scallops 
in the deep hollow between two scallops of the mignardise 4 ch., 1 sc. 
in each of the next four chain-stitch scallops, after every sc. 4 ch. 
From * repeat. Then crochet also in the loops on the other side of 





Fig. 2.—Srction or Epnce or 
TaBLET.—Uprer SIDE. 








GOTHIC ALPHABET.—WHITE NEEDLE-WORK. 
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the mignardise a round like the first round, and 
after this a round like the second round, which 
last is, however, worked only to the middle of the 
strip. In continuing the second round double 
the strip together at half its length, and in work- 
ing every middle one of the successive five chain- 
stitch scallops fasten to the middle one of the 
opposite five chain-stitch scallops of the finished 
half, The ends of the cravat are made in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Through the 
middle run green velvet ribbon. [See illustra- 
tion. ] 

Fig. 2. Cravat mx Brarp anp Lace Srircs. 
—For making this cravat first draw the design 
for the braid on stiff paper, sew the narrow white 
cotton braid on this, and work the button-hole 
stitch in the manner shown by the illustration. 
By means of this the braid is joined together. 
Work two rows; button-hole stitch on the outer 


edges. This cravat is more quickly made it the 
braid be sewed on fine lace, which then takes the 
place of the lace stitch. 


Slate Tablet. 
See illustration on page 949. 


Mareriacs: A piece of slate six inches wide 
and nine inches long, oil-cloth, Spanish reeds an 
inch in circumference, brown silk. , 

A tablet of this kind will be found useful 
in every house. It is simple, and easily made 
of cheap materials. The tablet is of slate and 
the frame of reeds and oil-cloth, arranged in the 
manner shown by the illustration. For making 
the tablet take a piece of slate of the dimensions 
given above and bind the edge with oil-cloth. 
Lay this binding together at half its width, and 
ornament both sides in the manner shown by the 
illustrations, Figs. 2 and 3, with little pieces of 
reed (which are split off from the reeds) and with 
brown silk. In gluing on the binding lay a pleat 
in the corners where no ornament can be ar- 
ranged. Next split off the reeds four pieces of 
the requisite length for the inner edge of the 
frame, cut pieces out where they must cross, 
and cross stitch them to the edge in the manner 
shown by the illustration, so that they cover the 
inner edges of the binding. For the outer edge 
the reeds are not split; they must be long enough 
for the ends to extend half an inch beyond the 
edge of the tablet. The corners are fastened 
with cross stitches of brown silk, and fastened to 
the oil-cloth binding. The piece on the upper 
edge is designed for hanging up the tablets, and 
is made in the given shape of oil-cloth and reeds. 
Just above the slate is a piece of oil-cloth ar- 
tanged for the reception of a slate-pencil. Figs. 
2 and 3.give full-sized sections of the tablet. 


Gothic Alphabet. 
See illustration on page 949. 


Tue letters of this alphabet are designed for 
marking pocket-handkerchiefs and under-cloth- 
ing. They may be worked in satin stitch or in 
application. In thin materials the letters may 
also be worked in point croisé. [See the illustra- 
tions on page 948.] To work this stitch put the 
needle in the material as if for the ordinary quilt- 
ing stitch, and run it under the material diago- 
nally from the parallel lines of the letters and 
then out again. Now run the needle in again as 
for ordinary quilting stitch, again diagonally un- 
der the stuff toward the first edge and out at the 
point for the next stitch. 





BANK STOCK AND GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS. 


** 71 00D- AFTERNOON, Sara!—sewing as 

usual, I'see! Sucha bright, charming day 
as this is! I feared I should find you out; but 
I am tired of walking, so thought I would look 
in upon you and see how you were; it is an age 
since we met.” 

** Yes, indeed, Gerty; why don’t you come to 
see me oftener? You have so few cares upon 
your shoulders. And now, with baby and three 
other little ones to work for, my calling days are 
well-nigh over,” said little Mrs. Cole, as she 
turned her sewing this side and that to see the 
effect of the pretty pointed trimming she was 
putting on a polonaise. 

Mrs. Marion and Mrs. Cole were cousins, and 
had lived as intimately as sisters (both being only 
daughters). They had married about the same 
time: one, a young physician, just struggling into 
practice; the other, a lawyer, who stepped into 

is father’s lucrative law business, and with but 
little exertion on his part possessed a fine in- 
come. Dr. Cole had succeeded better than he 
anticipated when he first settled in Jamestown ; 
but while old Dr. Jones lived there were many 
families who would not employ him; and it had 
been a hard struggle for his wife and himself to 
— both ends — co past year he had 
nm more successful; but a rapidly-increasing 
family called for all the spare om. aa were it 
not for Mrs. Cole’s ‘‘ faculty” times would have 
been hard with them. 

‘* What a lovely street suit you are making, 
Sara—that pointed trimming is so stylish! My 
dress-maker has nothing so pretty. Where did 
you pick up the idea ?” 

“From Harper's Bazar. It is a street suit in 
one of the last Numbers. I cut the pattern, fit- 
ted the dross, and made this trimming. The 
material is one of my old silks that I had ten 
years ago; indeed, it is a part of my wedding 
trousseau.” . 

**Is it possible! Why, I have not one dress 
left in my wardrobe that I had at that time. I 
have changed them all off with Mrs. Dusseldorf 
for laces and embroideries, or made silk puffs of 
them for my beds. Now that the trimming is 
on, do try on the suit and let me see the effect. 
It is lovely. My new suit cost seventy-five dol- 
lars, and I don’t think it is nearly as pretty. I 





have fringe and satin piping, and I don’t know 
wi is om more stylish.” 

“Oh, Gerty, can’t be! Mine is a thick, 

silk, but rather too glacé for the fashion, 
yet it answers my purpose. It has cost me only 
five dollars, which I paid for the satin I used for 
these points—with my little black satin bonnet it 
will pass muster, I reckon.” 

‘Oh, let me see the bonnet! Where did you 
get it? AtClark’s? Mine has just come home. 
Eighteen dollars was the price. Fred says it’s 
no larger than a griddle-cake, but it is a love.” 

‘*T made mine from a pattern in the same pa- 
per; the materials cost me three dollars. I'll 
try it on now I have on the dress.” 

“* It is lovely—those perfect forget-me-nots! 
Why, you look like a girl of twenty in it. And 
you made it yourself? I read the stories in the 
Bazar, and look at the pictures, but I can’t make 
any thing; should as soon try to build a house 
asabonnet. It is really prettier than mine. I 
heard Mrs. Mason say the other day ‘that lit- 
tle Mrs. Cole is growing very extravagant; she 
dresses her children and herself better than I can 
afford, and my husband has twice the income of 
hers.’ I reckon I shall tell her how much your 
dress costs you.” 

“Do; I dislike to sail under false colors, but 
I do love pretty things; and when I can with 
the help of my invaluable friend procure them I 
would rather not be blamed for them.” 

‘But really, Sara, you do dress Sallie very 
stylishly. Her summer dress must have cost you 
a@ pretty penny; it was prettier than my Gracie’s, 
and I gave twenty-five dollars for hers.” 

‘*T am glad you liked the dress. It was one 
of my wedding dresses, and of such a soft, pret- 
ty Maltese color that I put it aside for the chil- 
dren when I could wear it no longer. Trimmed 
with apple-green, it was pretty, I thought; but 
all the dress cost me was three dollars, I cut 
the pattern from the Bazar, fitted the polonaise 
and dress, and felt well paid for my trouble.” 

‘*Ts it possible that you made that dress; the 
prettiest in Jamestown! Her hat was beautiful 
—the soft dew-drop tulle matched the trimming 
of the dress so perfectly. For that you must 
have paid high.” 

‘‘ Just two dollars and a half. I made the ‘ 
frame from a pattern in my pet paper and 
trimmed it according to the directions given.” 

** You are a sprite, Sara; your fingers have the 
fairy gift. But you must have purchased Jamie’s 
pretty dress he now wears, I declare. Willie 
came home quite out of sorts with his fall suit, 
for which I had just paid fifteen dollars.” 

**You will laugh when I tell you that I made 
the whole of it, even to the cap, from patterns I 
cut from the Bazar. The material was my old 
tricot beaver cloak, which I had ten years ago. 
It was full enough to cut Jamie’s suit, and a 
basquine for Sallie this winter, which I have just 
finished and will show you. I found the pat- 
tern in my treasury, as I call the Bazar.” 

‘*A treasury indeed! but I can’t make any 
thing out of those criss-cross lines all run into 
one another. Rosamond’s labyrinth could not 
~ to pecans large ill 

“] printing-paper at 
the printing-office, then with the of this 
little tracing-wheel I draw the patterns as easily 
as a child traces pictures. Each pattern has its 
own peculiar lines, and there is not the slightest 
difficulty in tracing them. I could draw all on 
one sheet in less than an hour.” 

‘* Well, it surpasses my comprehension. I 
don’t believe there is another woman living who 
can obtain as much material aid from the paper 
as you do.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, 3; it is the 
greatest blessing to thousands of homes. It 
must be as manna in the desert in the far-off 
country-places, where Dame Fashion rarely 
shows her face; and yet every true woman de- 
sires to beautify herself and her children, and 
until this most desirable paper was established 
knew not how to doso. Stay to tea, dear Gerty ; 
it is long since you have been here: and when 
Jamie returns from school he shall go to the 
office and bring Fred, and Sallie will go for 
Gracie.  Let’s have a family party.” 

**T can’t say no to such an attractive invita- 
tion; besides I wish Fred to see the wonders you 
have performed with your valued friend’s aid. 
Truth to tell, dear Sara, Fred has asked if my 
cousin was not a little extravagant this past 
year. I have indignantly denied the charge, 
and yet have wondered whence the source of all 


your 

‘The mystery is solved now, and had not you 
been too much engaged with traveling hither and 
thither this past summer to find time to spend 
even one afternoon with me, it would have 
no m . All my sewing nowadays comes 
from the Bazar. All baby’s clothes were made 
from it, all Sallie’s, Jamie’s, and Kate’s; and I 
wear nothing but boots and gloves that is not 
made from its patterns.” 

** You should add hoop-skirts to the catalogue 
of unmakables.”” 

“No, indeed; I can make from a pattern as 
good a hoop-skirt as I can buy.” 

‘*That goes beyond my belief; but I noticed 
your dress hung perfectly, so I suppose I shall be 
convinced eventually that you can even exceed 
‘the Ventilating Gossamer Hoop-Skirt Com- 
pany. ” 

‘* Suppose you come into the kitchen with me 
while I stir up some rusks for tea. Bridget does 
not succeed well in their manufacture. Wait till 
I bring my cooking-apron.” 

‘*Where did you pick up that pretty apron? 
How terete > | it covers your dress! There's 
one trouble with these tightly-gored dresses, they 
soil so quickly; and that tasty white apron 
trimmed with black braid protects the dress and 
makes you look very pretty. J must have one.” 

**This also came from the same inexhaustible 
source. You see I require no pins to keep up 


a 





the bib; bones run into casings on the under 
side hold it up nicely, and don’t endanger baby’s 
fairhands. ‘Then it buttons behind low down on 
the skirt. It is the best apron I ever saw.” 

‘*] shall certainly have my sewing-girl make 
pot me, and He ns hedartrwney ae see 
that fascinating breakfast-cap ere.” 
(Mrs. Marion had followed Mrs. Cole into her 
bedroom.) ‘‘'That’s lovely !—positively charm- 
ing! I must put it on. Now you need never 
tell me that this did not first see light in New 
York.” 

‘*The Jamestown milliners furnished all the 
materials, and they cost a dollar and a half. I 
made it before baby came, knowing I should 
like a pretty cap, But I think I was a little 
extra 


wagant. 

‘* Extravagant! A dollar and a half! Why, 
Sara, I paid ten dollars for one in New York not 
any prettier. So the Bazar furnished the pat- 
tern for that? It is incredible!” 

‘* We must not loiter here, or Fred will have 
no hot cakes for tea.” 

Soon the cakes were made. Sponge-cake was 
rapidly prepared. The children were sent on 
their errands, Dr. Cole returned, delighted to 
welcome Mr. and Mrs. Marion to his tea-table. 
He had had a long, wearying ride, and retired 
to his dressing-room to refresh himself. As he 
returned he said, ‘‘ Gerty, I thought you would 
excuse me if I wore my ‘fatigue coat’ and slip- 
pers. I have been visiting patients, with but 
little rest, since six this morning.” 

‘*Certainly; but let me see that coat. Fred, 
is not that army-blue flannel, lined with red and 
faced and quilted with silk, very handsome? 
Now, Dr. Cole, I can charge you with extrava- 

Yaad 

‘Indeed! how so? Sara made this coat out 
of one of my army over .” (He, like so 
many other of our young surgeons, had served 
through the war.) ‘‘ Thrown aside, moth-eaten, 
and discolored, it was rejuvenated in some way ; 
and now nightly adds to my comfort.” 

‘*But the tailor cut it? Surely your friend 
did not supply the pattern of this?” 

‘*Yes, it did. I saw the pattern—remem- 
bered the old coat—ripped it—had it washed— 
purchased a new lining; my piece drawer fur- 
nished the silk facing, my machine did the quilt- 
ing. I made it without the doctor’s having the 
least suspicion of what I was doing, and present- 
ed it to him on the tenth anniversary of our 
wedding-day.” 

“Now, Fred, could you believe it? You 
know we have thought our dear cousins had 
found the goose that laid the golden egg. Butno; 
they take the Bazar, and thence their riches.” 

“*T am astonished, my dear Sara,” said Mr. 
Marion. ‘‘I have indeed wondered at the 
changed appearance of your family, but supposed 
that the doctor’s practice had increased so much 
that it justified the liberal expenditure you seemed 
to indulge in, and I rejoiced for you. I knew 
not that you had obtained the aid of such a good 
fairy, or that you so much of that God- 
given faculty which enables a woman to be in- 
deed a help-mate.” 

‘A help-mate!” exclaimed Dr. Cole. ‘I 
call Sara and the Bazar my bank-stock and gov- 
ernment bonds, and think they have increased 
my income as much as five thousand dollars of 
the aforesaid stocks could add to it.” 

**Oh, Sara!” said Gerty, ‘“‘so you are equal 
to five thousand dollars in stocks. IwishI could 
hear such a valuation attached to my name.” 

‘Don’t think, Gerty, that Sara’s value can be 
reckoned by stocks or bonds. The wisest of wise 
men tells us ‘that she is far above rubies.’” 





THE MYSTIC GARDEN. 
By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 
—_—_—_—»——__—_ 

Translated from the Author's Manuscript 
by fAiss PAary DZ. Booth. 


— 
INTRODUCTION. 


(f= day as I was sauntering, according to 
my old habit, along the streets of Paris, 
I spied on a second-hand book-stand a little 
quarto volume, bound in parchment. The sin- 
gular appearance of this book attracted me, and 
for half a dollar I purchased this treasure, which, 
had it not been for my curiosity, ran a great 
risk of remaining eternally forgotten in the dust, 
where it had long been slumbering. 

This precious quarto turned out to be a He- 
brew book, translated into ish, the work of 
one of those numerous rabbis who brought to 
Europe and spread there the tales, or what 
— to the same thing, the wisdom of the 


t. 

The title of this book, written in Hebrew, was 
Sepher Hanhagat Zachazzin; this was followed 
by the Spanish translation, Regimienta de la Vida, 
or, On the Government of Life, a book of great 
erudition and lofty doctrine, added the transla- 
tors, and in which, as in a mirror of crystal, ev- 
ery man could see and correct his faults by thus 
making use of this fleeting life in seeking to be- 
come worthy of eternal glory. This work had 
been composed by the most eminent and virtu- 
ous rabbi, Mosseh Almosrino, and appeared for 
the first time in Spanish through the industry of 
Samuel Mendes de Sola, Joseph Siprat Gabay, 
and Judah Piza. When I have said that the 
volume was printed at Amsterdam, in the year 
of the world 5489, I shall have finished the de- 
scription. 

I have no intention of analyzing this work, in 
which the ethics of Aristotle and those of the 
Bible are mixed and confounded together in a 
more or less happy manner; this task would 
have little attraction for my young readers. Be- 
sides, I own frankly that what I looked for in 
the book were the tales, apologues, and maxims 





which usually abound in Rabbinical treatises, 
written in imitation of the Talmud. The most 
eminent and virtuous Mosseh Almosrino had had 
the good sense to follow the beaten track. In 
the Government of Life I found an apologue 
which has all the austerity and dignity of Judaic 
morality. I translated it, and think that it will 
be with pleasure. This transparent fable 
will tell more than all my words; it will show 
what grand ideas filled the minds of that people 
whom Europe disdained without reason, and per- 
secuted without pity. 

I will now let the old Rabbi take up the dis- 
course, 

eS 
THE MYSTIC GARDEN. 


Our sages have left us a very ancient story, 
but one worthy of perpetual remembrance. Once 
upon a time, as they say, there lived an exceed- 
ing powerful, wise, and just King. This King 
had caused a law to be published throughout his 
dominions, declaring that no reward, office, or 
dignity should be given to any save those who 
had merited it by serving the King or the repub- 
lic, and that it should be in conformity to the 
merit of each, : 

In the course of time there were born at court 
three children, all of royal blood. All three 
grew up rich in virtue and talent, handsome, 
well-made, amiable, and beloved and esteemed 
by every one. The King, who loved them greatly, 
and who desired to give them a position suited to 
their merit, said to them one day: ‘‘ My chil- 
dren, I would gladly confer on you all possible 
honor and good; I would gladly set you in a 
higher place than any who are in my palace, be- 
cause you have found favor in my sight; but all 
my people know, and you know likewise, that 
there is a law in my kingdom which I can not 
violate. I can not confer either honor or office 
on any one save in reward for service rendered ; 
it is not therefore by staying at court that you 
ean gain the rank which I design for you. Go, 
I counsel you, explore the whole kingdom, and 
strive to deserve by your exploits the prize which 
the King promises, and which I desire to give 
you. When I recall you, you will return to 
court; until then take note of all that you do, 
for whatever is your merit such shall be your re- 
ward.’ 


The three young men felt great regret at leav- 
ing court; but the King spoke, and it was nec- 
essary to obey. All three, therefore, took leave 
of the Prince and embarked with a fair wind, 
leaving to fortune the care of guiding them. 

They were already at a great distance from 
court when they landed on an island, which, 
viewed from the sea, had appeared to them fer- 
tile and smiling. In the midst of the island they 
discovered a beautiful garden filled with fruit; 
but on approaching it three keepers came out to 
meet them, and, while permitting them to enter, 
each gave them a piece of advice. 

The first keeper said to them that they must 
not think to remain always in this garden. The 
time would come when they would be forced to 
quit it. None who had been before them in this 
abode had been able to continue there. Such 
was the rule; some came in and others went 
out. 

The second keeper bid them engrave on their 
memory the fact that they would go out of this 
garden such as they come into it. They 
were free to enjoy all that they found within the 
walls; no one would disturb them; but on their 
departure they were strictly forbidden to carry 
any thing away with them. 

he third keeper advised them to be moderate 
in their inclinations and pleasures, and to do no- 
thing but what was good and honest, adding 
that this conduct would greatly aid them in pre- 
serving life. 

After listening to these wise counsels the three 
youths entered the garden. It was even richer 
and more beautiful than they had deemed it from 
without. They found there an abundance of fruit- 
laden trees, plants, and flowers as pleasant to 
the smell as to the sight. Nightingales warbled 
in the shade of giant oaks ; clouds of birds charm- 
ed the senses by their melodious concerts; and 
running streams diffused freshness and life every 
where. 

The joy of the three comrades needs no de- 
scription. They ate of the luscious fruits, they 
drank of the sweet waters; they in the 
shade of the | trees, listening to the nightin- 
gales, while the breeze gently stirred the foliage 
and wafted to them the penetrating fragrance of 
the blossoms. 

After a little time they separated; each had 
chosen the part of the garden that pleased him 


best. 

Allured by the beauty of the fruits and the 
coolness of the waters, the first of the three young 
men thought only of enjoying what he found 
ready at hand. ‘To eat, drink, sleep, lead a joy- 
ous life, and be troubled about nothing; such 
was his only thought. He wholly forgot the 
counsels that had been given him by the third 
keeper. 

Neither the fruits nor the flowers had allured 
the second of the youths. He had found in a 
corner, and in plenty, gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Dazzled by these treasures, he thought 
only of possessing himself of them. He cut up 
his clothing into bags to hold all these riches. 
Wholly absorbed in this idea, he neither ate, 
drank, nor slept. As to using the garden and 
its pleasures, he never gave it a moment 8 thought, 
forgetting what the second keeper had told him 
—that he must enjoy all that he found in the 
garden, and not attempt to hoard it, for he could 
c nothing away with him. 

e third had engraved on his memory all that 
the three keepers had told him ; therefore he did 
not follow his companions. The path which 
each of them had chosen appeared to him yor 
gerous and wicked; it was not what they ha 
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been taught. This young man then used the 
garden and its pleasures, but only so far as was 
necessary to sustain life. He employed his time 
in studying this abode and what it contained ; -in 
observing its fruits, its flowers, its animals, and 
their prodigious diversity; in seeking out the 
properties of each plant he marveled af, the per- 
petual miracle of Nature; in following the wa- 
ter-courses, so well distributed that from step to 
step, and from field to field, there was not a blade 
of grass that was not watered. He never grew 
weary of contemplating that incredible order 
which set every thing in its place, What added 
to his astonishment was that in this well-regu- 
lated garden no gardener was to be seen. But 
reflection soon told him that such perfect order 
could not be an accident, and that there was cer- 
tainly somewhere an exceeding wise gardener, 
an invisible Master, who ruled over this beautiful 
domain. Each day added to his admiration— 
each day added to his desire to know the Master 
of the garden. He sought him every where, and 
without ever having seen him he loved him for 
all the pleasure that had been given him by the 
sight and study of so many marvels. 

While each of the three young men was thus 
pursuing his way with perfect freedom, behold 
there came a slave of the King, bringing them an 
order to return instantly to court in order to ren- 
der an account of their lives. All three set out, 
and reached the gate by which they had entered. 
But scarcely had the first, he who had thought 
only of his pleasure, passed through it when he 
felt himself affected by the change of air, and no 
longer having the fruits of the garden to sustain 
him his belly burst, his strength abandoned him, 
and he fell to the ground and died. 

The second dragged himself slowly along, 
laden like a beast of burden. ‘The hope of 
one day enjoying his treasure made him forget 
his fatigue; but on reaching the garden gate the 
keepers, astonished to see him thus loaded, seized 
him and rudely stripped him of his booty, with- 
out suffering him to carry any thing away. The 
wretched man burst into tears and groans, all his 
labor and pains had led him only to misery and 
despair. 

On hearing the voice of the messenger who 
summoned him by the King’s order, the third had 
felt a lively joy. ‘The Master whom he had not 
seen he would doubtless find outside of the gar- 
den, and he could at last express to him all his 
gratitude and love. Besides, he had not offend- 
ed him; far from that; he had done every thing 
to know his will and obey him. It was therefore 
with a heart full of hope, and without burdening 
himself with any thing on the way, that the youth 
hastened to the garden gate ; he was well received 
there by the keepers, who were glad to see with 
what rity he obeyed the commands of the 
King. 

On approaching the court the one that had 
been stripped of his treasure was so weary and 
wretched that he could no longer stand on his 
feet. It was in vain that he cried out that he 
was of royal blood, no one believed his words. 
Still more, the slaves of the King, indignant that 
such a beggar should dare call himself the King’s 
kinsman, thrust him from the door of the palace 
and cast him into a narrow cell, where he had 
full time to expiate his faults. 

In proportion as this wretch was ill treated so 
well was his companion received. All the court 
nobles went out to meet him. They embraced 
him warmly, and accompanied him to do him 
honor to the hall where the King was seated. At 
the sight of this youth so light and active the 
King was rejoiced, and, though nothing was hid- 
den from him, he asked the new-comer what he 
had been doing since he saw him last. 

The young man related to the King all the 


beautiful and grand things he had remarked in [ 


the delicious garden where he had lived; adding, 
‘*T am sure now that this garden has a Master 
of excellent wisdom. This Master can not be far 
off, though he takes delight in concealing him- 
self, and it is my sole desire to express to him all 
the gratitude and love with which I have been in- 
spired by the sight of his works.” 

The King made answer: ‘‘ Since you have so 
well employed your life I will grant your wish. 
I am the Master of this garden; I rule it from 
here through my ministers, ‘There is not an in- 
sect so small, nor a blade of grass so humble, 
that it has not its servant to care for it and make 
it grow.” 

On seeing and hearing all this, the blessed 
youth felt the love that he bore his Master in- 
crease more and more. He tasted infinite joy 
in knowing him, and dwelt thenceforth at court 
with all the honor that he deserved. 


MORAL. 


The signification of this tale, continues the old 
Rabbi, is easily discerned. ‘The King is the Su- 
preme Creator and the Sovereign Ruler over all 
things. ‘The garden is the world; the three 
youths represent the three kinds of men that are 
found on earth. The one seeks naught but pleas- 
ure; the second pursues fortune; the third loves 
only good, which is the true end of man. That 
the three young men are of royal blood is that 
they belong to Israel, the chosen people of God. 
As to the counsels of the three keepers, we know 
that theyare true. The first is God’s own words to 
Adam, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return ;” the second is the saying of Job, ‘‘ Na- 
ked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither ;” lastly, the third is that 
great saying of Moses, our master in Israel, ap- 
pointed by God, ‘‘ I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose lifs, 
that both thou and thy seed may live.” And does 
not this mean that life consists in doing good, 
and death in doing evil? Whoever considers 
well these sayings, and bears them always in his 
memory, will never be mistaken concerning the 
Tight path ; he will find the road that leads to 
everlasting rest. Set this example before you, 





therefore, as a mirror, And now may God, in 
his infinite mercy, grant you his grace; and may- 
est thou obtain peace in this world and glory in 
the world tocome! Amen! 





ROASTING, BROILING, FRYING, 
BREADING. 


ROASTING, 


HE first consideration to roast properly is to 
have a well and evenly lighted fire, which 
should never be allowed to get low, but must 
constantly be replenished with coals, added in 
such a way as not to deaden it. It stands to 
reason that, if the fire is not kept up, no stated 
length of time can be fixed for cooking. 

Avoid all draughts between the fire and screen ; 
a joint subjected to such a draught would take 
much longer to cook. 

The fire should be thoroughly lighted before 
the roast is put before it. Put 2 gills of broth 
in the dripping- pan for basting; large joints, 
poultry, and game, should be basted five or 
six times during cooking ; partridges and small 
game, three times. 

To roast the following joints the time required 
will be: For a piece of beef, weighing 7 pounds, 
an hour and three-quarters; for a leg of mutton, 
weighing 7 pounds, an hour and a half; for a 
neck or loin of veal, weighing 3 pounds, fifty min- 
utes; for a neck or loin of pork, weighing 3 
pounds, fifty minutes; for a turkey, weighing 
about 8} pounds, an hour and three-quarters ; 
for a small turkey, weighing about 3} pounds, 
forty-five minutes; for a goose, weighing about 
6 pounds, an hour and a half; for a capon, 
weighing about 4 pounds, fifty minutes; for a 
fowl, weighing about 3 pounds, half an hour; 
for a pigeon, a quarter of an hour; for a pheas- 
ant, thirty-five minutes; for a partridge or wood- 
cock, a quarter of an hour; for larks, six min- 
utes, before a brisk fire; for a duck, a quarter 
of an hour; the same time for a wild duck; for 
a leveret, half an hour; for a hare’s back, half 
an hour; for a small wild rabbit, a quarter of an 
hour. 

I need not point out that these rules of time 
required for cooking will, of course, be modified 
by circumstances ; there are different natures and 
qualities of meat, which cook more or less rapid- 
ly. It will always be neces to ascertain 
whether a joint is done before taking it off the 
spit; the easiest way to find this out is, in the 
case of meat, to press the fleshiest parts with the 
finger; in the case of poultry and game, the flesh 
of the leg should be tested; if the cooking is 
perfect, both will give way to the finger ; if not, 
there will be a certain degree of resistance. 


BROILING. 


To broil with charcoal: make a layer of char- 
coal, cinders, and lighted embers, covering a 
surface extending 2 inches beyond the edges of 
the horizontal gridiron. The thickzess of light- 
ed coal should be 14 inch for a brisk fire, and 1 
inch for a slow fire; in either case the embers 
should be Gace and equally lighted, and 
not in parts dead and at others burning brightly. 
It is a mistake to seek to economize fuel in broil- 
ing; the result will most probably be—inefficient 
cooking, and, perhaps, entire spoiling of the 
meat. 

It is general to set up the gridiron on a cast- 
iron slab, or on the plate covering the stove. A 
rump steak, trimmed, weighing 1} pound, will 
require eight to ten minutes, according to thick- 
ness, to broil on a brisk fire; a fillet steak, 
trimmed, weighing 7 ounces, will require seven 
minutes to broil on a brisk fire; a mutton-chop, 
trimmed, weighing on the average 5 ounces, will 
require six minutes to broil on a brisk fire; a 
bread-crumbed mutton cutlet should be broiled 
on a slow fire, and left one minute longer; a 
sheep’s kidney will require four minutes to broil 
on a brisk fire; a veal chop, trimmed, weighing 
7 ounces, will require nine minutes to broil on a 
brisk fire; a pork chop of the same weight will 
require the same time; a bread-crumbed veal or 
— cutlet should be broiled on a slow fire, and 

on two minutes longer. 


FRYING. 


Fat is the best for frying; the light-colored 
dripping of roast meat and the fat taken off broth 
are to be preferred. These failing, beef suet 
chopped fine, and melted down on a slow fire, 
without browning, will do very well. When the 
bottom of the stew-pan can be seen through the 
suet, it is sufficiently melted. Let it cool for a 
quarter of an hour, and strain through the gravy 
strainer; to do this while too hot would be likely 
to melt the strainer. 

When butter is used for frying, it requires spe- 
cial care, and, on account of its heating quicker 
than fat, calls for a slow fire. Oil may also be 
used for frying, but requires careful handling; 
it should be warmed first, for at least twenty-five 
minutes, on a very slow fire, so as to prevent its 
rising and boiling over. Lard is also extensive- 
ly employed; but I am no advocate for it, as it 
always leaves an unpleasant coating of fat on 
whatever is fried in it. 

Fat may be kept in use for frying until it as- 
sumes a dark brown color, which is a sign of its 
uselessness, for then it will no longer fry well, 
and will impart a bad color and unpleasant taste. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FRYING. 


The fat should vary in heat according to the 
nature of the things to be fried: too great a de- 
gree of heat should be avoided in all cases. This 
excessive heat is indicated by the smoke rising 
from the kettle. 

_ The different degrees of heat may be determ- 
ined by throwing into the fat a small piece of 
crumb of bread of the size of a nut; if it fizzes 
and produces at once large air-bubbles, the fat 








has reached that degree of heat which we shall 
designate as hot fat. For warm fat, the piece 
of bread should produce very small air-bubbles, 
accompanied by scarcely any fizzing. 

Should too many things be put in the frying- 
kettle together they will be badly fried; for in- 
stance, if five fish were put together in a ket- 
tle only large enough for three, there would not 
be sufficient heat to cook them properly. In 
such a case the fish should be taken out when 
three parts done, the fat then made very hot, 
and three fish put in again for two minutes; 
when these are taken out the other two should 
be put in for the same length of time. This will 
remedy the evil of crowding too many fish in the 
kettle at once. 

Fried things should be of a light golden-brown 
color, crisp, and free from fat. 


FRYING BATTER. 


Frying batter is used for meat, fish, and sweet 
dishes. ‘To make it, 44 ounces of flour, 2 eggs, 
and 2 table-spoonfuls of oil will be required. Sift 
the flour through a sieve into a basin; make a 
hole in the centre, and pour in 1 gill of water; 
add a small pinch of salt, the 2 yolks of eggs (re- 
serving the whites for whipping), and the 2 
spoonfuls of oil; work into a smooth paste, thick 
enough to cover the spoon with a coating of about 
$ of an inch; should it be too thick, a gill, or 
half a gill, of water may be added. Twenty 
minutes before using the batter add the whites 
of egg well whisked, and put by for frying pur- 
poses. 

BREADINGS AND RASPINGS. 


For breading, use beaten eggs, oil, and the 
crumb of stale bread. Put the bread in a cloth, 
of which take up the four corners in one hand, 
and with the other, rub the bread to break it up 
small, then pass it through a wire sieve, dry in 
the oven, and put by in a closed box for use. 
For breading, the eggs should be well beaten and 
mixed together; to 3 eggs, add 1 table-spoonful 
of oil, 1 table-spoonful of water, a pinch of salt, 
and a small pinch of pepper. ‘The water is add- 
ed to prevent the breading being too thick. 

Raspings are made with crusts of bread, baked 
to a bright golden color, then crushed with a 
rolling-pin or in a mortar; passed through a wire 
sieve, and put by in a box for use. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ERHAPS there is nothing more wry 

and even distressing, to a person of kind 
eo than the constant appeal for ‘‘ pennies”’ 
made in our streets by wretched-looking speci- 
mens of humanity. Impuke says “‘give,’’ but 
judgment bids you refrain. You steel your 
heart against the importunities of the ragged 
child, whom you know to be systematically 
“starving” every day at the corner of that 
street, or some other—and walk on. But not- 
withstanding what ook age says, you are con- 
scious that feelings which are warm and gener- 
ous have been repressed—you are conscious of 
an uneasy sensation, and find yourself mentally 
querying whether by any chance that particular 
little beggar might not honestly be in need of 
bread to eat. Many wise and benevolent per- 
sons, who have carefully considered the subject, 
refuse to give to street beggars on principle. It 
is well known that a very large proportion of 
these miserable-looking creatures are professional 
beggars—asking charity day after day, because 
they would rather do that than any honest 
prveerS And yet they are allowed to infest our 
streets. 

Not long ago the New York Tribune related 
an incident, which had been proved to be a fact. 
A poor woman, with a placard over her bosom 
announcing her blindness, sat in Broadway one 
fo soliciting pennies. By-and-by a drunken 
sailor came up to her, and with rude words 
kicked her in the side, whereat she began to 
cry piteously. All the Ler mag united to 
comfort her, and bestowed alms liberally. One 
io however, happened to witness the per- 

‘ormance of this little farce by the same persons 
three times in the course of the day—at different 
points on the street. His curiosity was excited. 
and he watched the result. At dark a little girl 
carefully led the “‘ blind’? woman away; but aft- 
er reaching one of the cross-streets they separa- 
ted, and the woman tucked her placard of blind- 
ness under her arm, and went on alone without 
difficulty. Presently she entered a low class 
liquor store, where she was greeted by the 
“drunken sailor’? who had assaulted her dur- 
ing the day. Soap and water restored the blind 
eyes in a marvelously short time, and together 
they discussed their day’s work over their glass- 
es of liquor. 

The knowledge of facts like this should not 
prevent the charitable from giving—only it 
should be done judiciously. There are in this 
great city multitudes of destitute families, whose 
needs may be ascertained by a little personal 
painstaking ; and there are — benevolent in- 
stitutions who will gladly receive money, pro- 
visions, or clothing, and we may be sure that 
whatever is committed to their trust will be sa- 
credly devoted to the necessities of the poor. 





A singular incident recently occurred in the 
vicinity of Louisville. A few miles from the 
city lives a farmer extensively engaged in rais- 
ing honey-bees. He owned forty-five hives, and 
the little workers had been industriously laying 
in stores for the winter. One morning the farm- 
er found to his utter astonishment that every 
bee had disappeared ; not a solitary one was left. 
He was in a dilemma, and investigated the mat- 
ter. He learned that every hive within a circuit 
of twenty-five miles had been deserted at the 
same time. All the hives contained a large 
quantity of honey, and the cause of this myste- 
rious migration is unsolved. 





Doctors in Madrid, according to a new work 
on Spain, are not worth much. A party of trav- 
elers, stopping in that city, called a physician to 
prescribe fora child. He owned he could make 
nothing out of the patient; thought the disease 
was the gout, but it might be, and probably was, 
something else. It was agreed to call two other 

hysicians at a consultation. At the appointed 
our the three men arrived, all dressed in the 


deepest mourning and smoking cigars. It was 
a — to frighten the —— invalid, and to 
send a timid one into fits. Between puffs and 
spitting they each delivered their opinion, which 
was worth as much as the smoke that came from 
their mouths. They all agreed that it might be 
one thing or might be another, and then they 
took their departure, and with them each two 
hundred reals, 





A little colored girl, between four and five 
years old, was beaten to death, about two weeks 
‘o in Indianapolis, by the woman with whom 
she lived. 
-_— 

With the cold weather hot chestnut sellers 
have ap d in numerous sections of the eity. 
Every few blocks one comes across a compact 
establishment, where, over a brilliant coal-fire, 
quarts of nuts are daily roasted. Now and then 
the sagacious dealer lifts the cover to turn his 
chestnuts, and let out upon cold li a 
gush of warmth and fragrance. wonderful 
number of chestnuts are eaten in France. In 
Paris their disguises are numerous, from turkey- 
stuffing to the delicate sweetmeat called marron 
glace. In Lyons elegant little pavilions are erect- 
ed for the accommodation of the hot chestnuts, 
and have a pleasing effect in the streets. In the 
Cevennes Mountains they were the staff of life 
until the middle of the present century; for, 
from the nature of the soil, the peasants could 
oo but little corn, and only ate bread on Sun- 

ays and fétes, and not always then. ‘What do 
you eat on week-days?’ was asked of a little 
peasant of the mountains, ‘‘ Chestnuts, Mon- 
sieur.”” ‘‘And what do you eat on Sunday?” 
“T eat a few more.” Madame de Sévigné calls 
chestnuts the triumph of Brittany, and describes 
herself sitting in the midst of endless baskets of 
them. ‘Iam boiling some,” she writes, “‘ roast- 
ing others, filling my pockets with more, and 
trying to find a Brittany dish in which they do 
not appear.” 











The King of Siam, whose death recently oc- 
( curred, was born in 1806, and properly should 
have succeeded his father. But his rights were 
usurped by his brother, and Chao Pha Mong- 
kout did not begin his reign until 1856. He was 
aman of unusual intelligence, possessed a good 
knowledge of several of the ancient and modern 
languages, and wrote and spoke English fluent- 
ly. He introduced into his kingdom many na- 
tional reforms. 





A few weeks ago a wealthy lady of Chicago 
issued six hundred invitations for a reception. 
The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of her 
husband’s —— to Chicago, as well as their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. The invita- 
tions were — up in the highest style of the 
art, and had engraved upon them “No presents 
received.’? Nothing was spared to make this 
reception one of the most brilliant ever given 
in the metropolis of the West. ‘Silver wed- 
dings,’”’ and other anniversaries of the wedding- 
day, might be very delightful occasions if the 
custom of giving presents, which has become so 
foolishly and oppressively universal, were re- 
stricted or abandoned. 





The latest novelty in the book line is a work 
—which the Saturday Review has sagaciously dis- 
covered—to prove that woman is not a human 
being! The author calls himself ‘Attila,’ and 
is said to be an American. He probably prefers 
to write anonymously, that he may enjoy his 
honors with hecoming modesty. He shows, 
evidently to his own satisfaction, not only the 
utter inferiority of woman, but that there is 
evidence in the Bible that for woman tlcre 
will be no hereafter, and that she will have no 

art in the glories of heaven, which are designed 
‘or human beings! 


A recently-published pamphlet discusses the 
question whether women who have entered the 
medical profession shall not be called ‘‘ Doc- 
tress.” It is argued that the term is definite 
and grammatical. 





In a recent lecture on ‘‘ Mental Dyspepsia” a 
comparison was drawn between the physical ef- 
fect of unwholesome diet, rapid eating, and want 
of proper exercise, and the mental effect of read- 
ing every thing, reading rapidly, and allowing 
the mind no time to digest its food. No young 
person should be actuated ps ae foolish pride 
of having read every thing. He should learn to 
discriminate between the worthless and tho 

ood, and reject every work not calculated to 

mprove and elevate his mind. The reading of 
the trashy, sensational books, does not conduce 
to the improvement of individuals or society, 
mentally or morally. A reform in the reading 
habits of the age does not necessarily require 
novels to be discarded, for fiction is sometimes 
made the vehic:e for great moral truths; but 
those works which tend to create and keep alive 
a morbid taste should be tabooed forever. The 
reading of inferior books weakens and contracts 
the mind, which for its true development needs 
vigorous exercise no less than the limbs of the 
body require to be employed in order to wax 
stout and strong. 





“There is nothing more disagreeable,’’ re- 
marked a lady the other day, ‘‘ than to sit in a 
car opposite a man who chews tobacco—and 
spits, No matter if the window next him is 
open—he never thinks of disposing of any extra 
tobacco-tinctured saliva through that avenue. 
No, he spits upon the floor, if he hits his mark ; 
but you ride in perpetual fear that he is not a 
good marksman, and that your dress will be 
contaminated. Again and again he fires his shot, 
seemingly within half an inch of your garments. 
You instinctively shrink into the smallest com- 

ass, and find yourself involuntarily estimating 
The brief time elapsing between the salutes. 
Usually it varies from thirty to forty-five sec 
onds—often enough to keep you in any thing 
but a pleasant frame of mind.’ 





Lemons and —_ are strongly recommended 
to feverish invalids by Hall’s Journal of Health. 
Two or three lemons a day may be en with 
decided benefit. A lemon or two, according to 
the above-mentioned authority, taken with su- 
gar as an entire substitute for supper, would "pe 
many a man a comfortable night's sleep and an 
awaking of rest and invigoration, with an appe- 
tite for breakfast to which they are strangers 
who will have their regular supper. 
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EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE 
FRENCH. 


RY few ladies who have played a promi- 

nent part in modern history have more rea- 
son to complain of the fickleness of public opin- 
ion than the present Empress of the French. 
When Napoleon the Third, fifteen years ago, 
married Eugénie de Montijo, the young Empress, 
guiltless as she was of the bloody events by which 
the Republic had been overthrown, conquered all 
hearts, and it was generally believed that her 





should have consented to seat herself on a throne 
whose speedy downfall they predicted in the most 
positive manner. ‘The young hotspurs of the 
Quartier Latin hated and denounced the Empire 
and Emperor, but paid homage to the Empress. 
In a word, if the Emperor had a great many im- 
placable enemies, and was personally exceedingly 
unpopular in Paris, the popularity of the Empress 
was very great, and even the sternest adversaries 
of imperialism entertained for her none of that 
hatred with which they looked upon all the other 
leading representatives of the Second Empire. 
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applause. Even many of the leading Bonapartists 
are bitterly hostile to her, and have no hesitationin 
declaring that the unpopularity of the Empress is 
calculated to endanger the stability of the Empire. 

What has brought about this singular change ? 
In answering this‘interesting and important ques- 
tion (important.inasmuch as it may sooner or 
later exercise a decisive influence upon the des- 
tinies of a great empire) we should beware of pay- 
ing too much attention to the different and often 
contradictory ways in which most of the friends 
and adversaries of the Empress, according to the 
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of course, not in the narrow sense in which it is 
understood by the inhabitants of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, who, in alluding to the Spanish de- 
scent of her Majesty, intend to say that she is 
bigoted, despotic, and in favor of political and 
spiritual oppression. But, although she is by no 
means of pure Spanish descent, and has now sat 
so long on the French throne that she even speaks 
her mother tongue with a very perceptible French 
accent, she is in every respect as much an Es- 
pagnole as if all her ancestors on both sides had 
been Spaniards, and as if she had passed her 
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presence by the side of Napoleon the Third would 
do much toward reconciling the better classes of 
French society to the resurrection of the Empire. 

henever she appeared in public she was re- 
ceived with the most flattering manifestations of 
popular favor, and the acclamations which greet- 
ed her husband on such occasions were feeble 
and tame as compared with the enthusiasm which 
her appearance never failed to excite. The very 
Legitimists in the salons of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, who never tired of expressing their 
contempt for the parvenu court in the Tuileries, 
did not venture to attack the Empress, but de- 
plored only that so charming and graceful a lady 





The fifteen years which have elapsed since that 
time have brought about a marked change in 
this respect.. The Empress has now more ene- 
mies and less popularity than the Emperor. Her 
influence as a leader of fashion has long since 
been on the wane. In the salons of the Bour- 
bonists and Orleanists she is only mentioned with 
shrugs and expressions of derision; and, as the 
Parisians of 1789 called Marie Antoinette ‘7 Au- 
trichienne,” so the Democrats of the French cap- 
ital angrily and menacingly speak of their Em- 
press as ‘‘/’E'spagnole.” The acclamations which 
once greeted her on all occasions have died away : 
official enthusiasm has taken the place of popular 
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political and social stand-point which they occu- 
py, try to account for her undeniable and grow- 
ing unpopularity, but rather view and examine 
her character and peculiarities as a whole, and 
draw our conclusions accordingly. We shall 
then discover that both her detractors and her 
official eulogists are in many respects very wide 
from the truth. 

Strange to say, that scornful appellation, 
“‘T-Espagnole,” which the lower classes of ‘the 
capital now hestow upon the Empress, charac- 
terizes her in a more striking manner than the 
most elaborate portraits which her ablest literary 
flatterers or enemies have drawn of her, though, 





whole life on, the banks of the Guadalquivir. 
Devout, but exceedingly superstitious ; sgenerous 
and kind-hearted, but irascible and; vindictive ; 
fickle in her friendships, but constant in her 
hatred and slow to forgive; whimsical and easily 
prejudiced ; extremely jealous in every sense of 
the word; endowed with a great deal of natural‘ 
grace and affability, but too naive; proud, and 
yet often lamentably wanting in dignity; chari- 
table and compassionate, but extravagant and 
often frivolous ; a very bad actress and still worse 
politician ; fond of flattery, and destitute of pen- 
etration: such is the Empress Eugénie. 

Like Josephine, Eugénie is on very bad terms 
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who did not add to its character dignity. 
The young Empress closed the doors of the Tuil- 

ies against all persons of this description, among 
whom was also Marie Bonaparte Wyse, Princess 
de Solms, now Madame Rattazzi. This eccen- 
tric lady, with whom her cousin, the Emperor, 
had always been on friendly terms, had just writ- 
ten her first novel, and, believing that, as a mem- 
ber of the Bona: family, she would be as 
cordially treated by the Empress as by her hus- 
band, yh begged leave of Eugénie to present the 
book to her at a special audience. The reply 
was a very stiff refusal to accept the book and to 
grant the audience. This incensed Mlle. Wyse 
exceedingly, and she immediately commenced 
that series of malicious but witty attacks on the 
Empress which, shortly after her marriage to M. 
de Solms, led to her expulsion from Paris, and 
caused the Emperor to deprive her of the pension 
which had heretofore been paid to her from the 
imperial exchequer. The quarrel has been going 
on for fifteen years, and Madame Rattazzi, as is 
shown by her latest works, which abound in sar- 
castic allusions to her imperial enemy, keeps it 
up with as much bitterness as ever. The ex- 
treme jealousy of the Empress led frequently to 
very unpleasant scenes between her and the 
Princess Mathilde, owing to an amusing account 
which the latter had given in 1856, at a dinner 
party in the Tuileries, of the awkwardness with 
which Prince Louis Napoleon had many years 
ago proposed to her at Trieste. The Emperor 
laughed immoderately, but the Empress frowned, 
and for years afterward treated Mathilde Demi- 
doff with the greatest coldness, A sort of armed 
neutrality now prevails between the two ladies. 
The Princess Bacciochi, a lady of remarkable 
firmness of character and great penetration, was 
compelled to withdraw from the imperial court 
in consequence of certain strictures she had made 
on the conduct of the Empress at the time of 
Eugénie’s so-called flight to Scotland. The Em- 
press professes to be much attached to the Prin- 
cess Clotilde, whom, in public, she always over- 
whelms with marks of affection; but her Majes- 
ty’s enemies assert that, at heart, she is envious 
of the fine family of children that the daughter 
of Victor Emanuel has given to her husband. 
The latter, Prince Napoleon, is the great adver- 
sary of the Empress. Passionately as she loves 
her son, and ardently as she desires to see him 
one day seated on the French throne, she hates 
and fears the fat and jolly prince as one of the 
most formidable rivals of the Prince Imperial. 
The war between Eugénie and Jerome’s son first 

broke out openly a few days before the French 

troops took the Malakoff. During the first years 
of her wedded life, strange as it may seem, she 
longed for nothing so much as to be recognized 
and treated on a footing of equality by the Queen 
of Spain. She seriously annoyed the Emperor by 
her incessant efforts to ingratiate herself with Is- 
abella the Second, and Napoleon had repeatedly 
left Biarritz very abruptly to prevent the Empress 
from making excursions into Spain for the pur- 
pose of meeting the Queen at St. Sebastian. Is- 
abella, on her part, treated her former subject 
for some time quite haughtily; but O’Donnell 
finally persuaded her to invite the Empress to 
visit Madrid ; this invitation filled Eugénie with 
the utmost delight, and she had almost succeed- 
ed in persuading the Emperor to give his consent 
to her trip to Spain when Prince Napoleon rep- 
resented to his imperial cousin the injurious po- 
litical effects which such an interview would pro- 
duce, and the Emperor decided that the Em- 
press should not go to Madrid. She was ex- 
tremely irritated at Prince Napoleon’s interference 
on this occasion, and spoke not a word with him for 
many months afterward. The connection of the 
Prince with the liberal party, which she believed to 
arise from his desire to pave his way to the throne, 
and his well-known aversion to the clergy and 
Church a) (nape: greatly to her unfriendly feel- 
ings toward him; and it may be said that the court 
has, ever since 1856, been divided into two hos- 
tile camps—that of the Empress and that of 
Prince Napoleon. The latter is an abler and 
wilier antagonist than he is commonly believed 
to be, and the Empress has certainly no reason 
to congratulate herself on the results of her long 
warfare with him. ~ 

The members of the Murat family are the only 
relatives of the Emperor with whom the Empress 
is on good terms. The princes are not likely to 
become dangerous rivals of the Prince Imperial ; 
and the Princess Pauline Murat, now Duchess 
de Mouchy, is the best and dearest friend of the 

press, who treats her more as a sister than a 
distant relative. The Duchess de Mouchy is one 
of the handsomest ladies of the French aristocra- 
cy; and as she almost always accompanies the 
Empress when the ladies of the court appear in 
public, it is inexplicable how the story could arise 
and be so generally believed that the Empress 
surrounds herself only with homely and elderly 
Jadies lest her fading charms should be eclipsed. 
The Empress, it is said, contrary to the wishes 
of the Emperor, has always required that these 
ladies should belong to the old aristocracy, and, 
inasmuch as very few families of the ancient no- 
bility care to have any thing to do with the Sec- 
ond Empire, she can not be very particular in 
her choice; and, if her course in this respect is 
censurable at all, fault should be found with her 
pride and not with her vanity. 

And yet, proud as the Empress isin some things, 
she is exceedingly condescending—too conde- 
scending, as her mistress of ceremonies thinks—in 
others; that is, she is rather prone to overstep the 
conventional limits still dividing the various class- 





. She treats the officers and 


— a dress-maker and milliner os 
two highly-important personages, are al- 
most far cantldenten; and exercise much influ- 
ence over her. The former is the famous Ma- 
dame Moga, who makes most of the dresses of 
the Em and who, patronized as she is by 
nearly all the ladies of the court, the aristocracy, 
and eit Jinance, has an income of over two 
hundred thousand francs a year. She visits the 
Empress, who is quite attached to her, nearly ev- 
ery day. One day Madame Moga came to Saint 
Cloud when the Empress happened to be prom- 
enading in the park. ‘The footman who was to 
announce the maker to her Majesty mis- 
understood what she said to him, and told the 
Emperor that Madame Moga wished to see him. 
The Emperor, who is always extremely polite to- 
ward ladies, immediately went to the room where 
the dress-maker was waiting, and entered into a 
conversation with her. Suddenly the Empress 
entered the room, and exclaimed, laughingly, 
‘* What, Madame Moga, you profit by my ab- 
sence to seduce the Emperor?” 

The Emperor smiled, and the dress-maker, far 
from being confused by this jest, which would 
have driven the mistress of ceremonies to de- 
—— felt flattered by it, and boasted of it to 

her acquaintances. 

Madame Ode, the fashionable milliner of the 
Rue de la Paix, of whom the Empress is very fond 
on account of her good taste and of her conversa- 
tional talente and savoir-vivre, was even more 
fortunate. One day she likewise came to Saint 
Cloud when the Emperor and Empress were out 
on the terrace. She approached their Majesties, 
who seemed to be in very good-humor, and when 
the Empress caught sight of her she exclaimed 
merrily, ‘“‘Oh, Louis, go and kiss Madame 


Ode!” 

‘* With pleasure,” replied the ruler of the 
French. ‘To the great delight of his mischiev- 
ous consort he took off his hat, stepped close up 
to the milliner, and imprinted a kiss on her cheek. 
I should add here that Madame Ode is any thing 
but good-looking, so that there was some little 
malice in her Majesty's jest. 

Another person who is still more indispensable 
to the Empress is M. Leroi, the hair-dresser of 
the Place de Madeleine. M. Leroi may almost 
be called her Majesty’s factotum; he accom- 
panies her every where. When she goes to 
Biarritz, he must likewise repair to that small 
watering-place; when she sets out for Com- 
piégne, he must also start for the pavilion of 
the Empress at that place. The of Saint 
Cloud and the Tuileries would be deserted if 
Leroi were not at hand. A coiffure on which 
Leroi has not laid his hands would be considered 
as incomplete as, in a constitutional state, a de- 
cree not countersigned by one of the Ministers. 
M. Leroi is not only an excellent hair-dresser, 
but a most piquant story-teller. -He knows all 
the news of the day, knows, too, how to re- 
late them in the most manner to her 
Majesty. It was from him that she first heard 
the doleful tale of the domestic misfortunes of 
Erlanger, the banker; of the terrible revenge of 
Mile. Judith, the.actress; of the affair that led 
to the duel between M. de Galliffet and Achille 
Murat, etc.; and since her Majesty takes such 
a lively interest in politics, he informs her of the 
state of public opinion toward the government, 
and of the reception with which important public 
measures meet at the hands of the people. M. 
Leroi passes every day two hours with her Ma- 
jesty, and the courtiers jocosely say, ‘‘ Leroi 
(ie Roi) has more influence over the Empress 
than the Emperor ;” they say also that he handles 
orenry fing “with gloves,” because, in dressing 
the hair of her Majesty and of the other ladies 
of the ourt, he does not take off the faultless 
yellow kid gloves which he always wears. 

We said before that the Empress is a bad 
politician. Her mrt eg course, really, should 
not be judged so hly as it is, inasmuch as it 
is not mere personal ambition that actuates her, 
but, above all, the ardent desire-to secure her 
son’s succession to the imperial throne. _Allow- 
ing herself to be guided in her political move- 
ments by her heart and impulsés rather than her 
head, she seldom attains her ends, but never fails 
to exasperate her adversaries. A thousand little 
stories are current in Paris about her imprudence 
in political affairs, Thus it is by no means cer- 
tain that it was her influence that led to the sec- 
ond expedition to Rome; but when the first dis- 
patch of the battle of Mentana arrived the impe- 
oot famil wees some faces eg at the 

er-table; the r opened the dispatch, 
and, after reading it, Reotiod it, without uttering 
a word, to the Empress, who was imprudent 
enough to burst into loud exclamations of exult- 
ation and clap her hands, although quite a num- 
ber of persons whom she knew to be strongly 
opposed to the expedition were present. The 
consequence was, that her conduct on this occa- 
sion became generally known a few hours after- 
ward; and, as a matter of course, the Parisians, 
most of whom execrated the part which France 
had played in that affair, held the Empress re- 
sponsible for it. 

On another memorable occasion she equally 
wounded the feelings of a vast majority of the 
Parisians, forgetful of the fact that “Paris is 
France.” It was on the evening of the Ist of 
June, 1863. The Emperor, the Empress, and a 
number of ladies and gentlemen of the court 
were in her Majesty’s room, waiting impatiently 
for the returns of the election in Paris. An op- 
position victory had been looked for; but the 
overwhelming majorities by which the demo- 
cratic candidates had triumphed were entirely 
unexpected. When the returns were read, the 
Emperor said not a word, and merely twirled his 





mustache. The Empress, however, who can not 
imagine how any body can Second 
Empire, and who treats all those who do so as 
her enemies, burst into tears and loudly 
accused the Parisians of the basest ingratitude. 
“* Ah! Les ingrats !” she cried, bitterly. ‘‘ Les 
cerveaux brilés!” using an expression then much 
in vogue among the imperialists to designate the 
democrats of Paris. Already before midnight 
the Parisians knew how her Majesty had received 
me election aoe res proud i” oer were of 
eir great tri s were exasper- 
ated at the Slesaieeai: taunts of ya oon ml 
There is another matter by which the Empress 
for a long time past has wounded the pride, not 
only of the Parisians, but of the we 
people. Ever since 1855 she has vainly sought 
to obtain recognition at the hands of her royal 
and imperial sisters in Europe. She has lavished 
on them invitations which were never accepted, 
and paid them visits which were never returned. 


in to the 

of the the most 

pressing invitations to rita haa ae queen, and 
it 


ly after made a trip to Germany, and both the 
press of Austria and the Duchess of Genoa 


but she had him appointed custodian of the Fou 


French \ 
expressed on public occasions his gratitude to- 


rotectress, inaugural 
academic address, in 1863, he called the reign of 
Napoleon the Third (turning and bowing to the 
Empress, who was mag “un grand régne.” 
In 1862 Edmond About was likewise i 
by the Empress; but their friendship was not of 
long duration. The able author of ‘* The King 


of her ‘em gr was looking over the new books 
in the little library adjoining to her boudoir, and 
found there his latest novel, which he had sent 
two months ago to her Majesty, with leaves un- 
cut, and evidently unread, while the last. produc- 
tions of M, Ponson du Terrail, which he found 
at the same place, distinctly showed that her 
Majesty had been poring over them. He.is said 
to have refused ever since to set foot again in the 
Tuileries, 


Among the dramatists, Victorien Sardou and 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, were several years since 
especially distinguished by her Majesty, thongh 
both of them received the marks of her kindness 
and admiration only with frigid politeness. _De- 
spite the frequent invitations to court parties and 
other unsolicited favors which Sardou received, 
his “‘ Benoiton Family,” as he has since openly 
admitted, was a covert attack upon the Empress, 
and that drama is indebted to this well-known 
fact for much of the great success which it 
achieved in Paris. In the same manner Alex- 
andre Dumas, jils, a frondeur like Sardou, made 
a number of pointed allusions to her Majesty in 
the remarkable preface to the recent edition of 
his complete dramatic works. 





CHRISTMAS IN POSSESSION. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


** QUT oh, Gus!” said a faltering voice, as 

two little white hands clung about the 
Captain’s stalwart arm, ‘‘ suppose that dreadful 
man should do what he threatened, and there 
should be an execution!” And Captain Haw- 
thorndean’s pretty, pale-faced wife shuddered as 
if she had been talking of one of those sanguin- 
ary performances which, in the good old times 
of English history, were wont to attract crowds 
to Tower Hill. 

‘* Nonsense, my love, there’s not the remotest 
chance of such a thing,” cried the Captain, stur- 
dily. ‘‘ Do you suppose if there were I'd go away 
and leave my precious petsy-wetsy in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Philistines ?” 

‘And Toodleums!” exclaimed Mrs. Haw- 
thorndean, piteously. Toodleums was a pet 
name for that domestic miracle of beauty and 
genius, the first baby. ‘* Imagine dreadful men 
taking away Toodleum’s coral, that my own dar- 
ling mother sent him!” 

**T should like to see the bailiff that would 





put a finger on that coral!” cried the warrior, 
fiercely. ‘‘ But now let’s talk dispassionately, 
my darling, for time’s nearly up. It’s half past 
eleven. The express leaves King’s Cross at 
12.40, so my precious Clara must dry her pretty 
eyes and listen to her devoted Augustus.” 

The devoted Augustus looked very handsome, 
and bright, and cheerful, as he bent over his 
tearful young wife, while two brisk little serving- 
maids scudded up and down stairs in quest of 
innumerable canes, over-coats, and courier-bags, 
and a noble Russia-leather dispatch-box—Messrs. 
Partridge & Cooper's account for which, by-the- 
way, had not yet been settled—and skirmished 
with the cabman, who was groaning under the 
Captain's portmanteaux in the hall, 

‘You see, my darling, all we have to do is to 
look things in the face. Absalom holds a bill of 
mine which he refuses to renew—having, in point 
of fact, renewed it two or three times already— 
which cursed bond falls due on the 24th, Chris: 
mas-eve; the idea of any blood-sucking fellow 
having the heart to refuse to renew a bill falling 
due on Christmas-eve! And the black-hearted 
scoundrel swears if it isn’t paid he'll put in an 
execution upon these goods before the day is out. 
Was there ever such a dastard ?” 

‘*But you do owe him the money, don’t you, 
Gus darling ?” 

‘* Well, yes, I owe him some of it, of course; 
but you can’t call compound interest at forty per 
cent. a just debt.” 

‘*But you knew what the interest was to be 
when you borrowed the money, didn’t you, Gus 
darling ?” 

‘*Of course; the iniquitous rascal traded on 
my desperation. Women don’t understand these 
things, you see, my love. However, scoundrel 
as I believe Absalom to be, I don’t suppose him 
capable of putting in an execution on Christmas- 
eve, especially after the diplomatic letter I wrote 
him this morning. But I'll tell you what, Clara; 
be sure you let no stranger into the house on any 
pretext whatever. Sport the oak, my love, and 
tell your servants not to let a living creature 
cross the threshold.” . 

“Yes, dear, I'll tell them. And there’s the 
butcher, and the grocer, and the baker, and even 
the milkman, Augustus dear. You don’t know 
how insolent their young men have been lately ; 
and, you see, you won’t answer their letters, and 
that makes them angry.” 

**Selfish blood-hounds!” cried the Captain; 
‘what the dooce do they want? Do they ex- 
pect me to coin money? And upon my word, 
Clara, I don’t think it’s very generous on your 
part to torture me in this way, just as I’m off to 
spend Christmas with my uncle, Sir John Strath- 
nairn—whose only son Douglas, a precious muff, 
by-the-way, stands between me and one of the 
oldest baronetcies and finest estates in North 
Britain—and am going to bore myself to death 
deer-stalking, and that kind of thing, entirely on 
your account; since this is about my only chance 
of squaring the old miser, and reconciling him 
to the idea of my imprudent marriage. It’s 
positively selfish of you, Clara; and I hate self- 
ishness. 

At this the young wife’s tears flowed afresh. 
She was very young, very inexperienced, the 
fifth daughter of a small gentleman-farmer in 
Somersetshire, with no better fortune than her 
sg pec oae bright winning manner. Augus- 
tus Hawthorndean, late captain of Hussars, had 
put the finishing stroke to a career of imprudence 
by falling in love with this bright hazel-eyed dam- 
sel, and marrying her off-hand in his own impetu- 
ous way. This event had happened about eight- 
een months ago, immediately after the sale of the 
Captain’s commission, the price of which he had 
anticipated to the last penny by means of his 
friends the money-lenders. Since this time the 
Captain and his wife had lived mysteriously as 
the young ravens. ‘They were now the inhabit- 
ants of a charming little villa at Kensington, pret- 
tily furnished by a crack West End upholsterer, 
and the proud and happy parents of an infant 
prodigy, whose laundress’s account alone was no 
trifle, and whose baby-existence required to be 
sustained by the produce of one especial cow, 
charged extra in the dairyman’s bill. 

This was the aspect of affairs on the 21st of 
December, when Captain Hawthorndean pre- 
pared to leave his Penates, on a journey to the 
extreme north of Scotland, where he was to 
spend some weeks at the grim feudal castle of 
a fabulously-rich uncle, Sir John Kilmarnock 
Strathnairn, from whom he hoped to obtain a 
new start in life. 

‘¢That’s what I want, Clara,” he told his con- 
fiding little partner. ‘‘The army was a mistake 
for a man with nothing but a beggarly P ic poe 
son’s portion of three hundred a year. if any 
fellow in the 11th could live on his pay and a 
paltry three hundred a year! So, of course, I 
got my poor little estate mortgaged up to the 
eyes; and there’s nothing left but the reversion 
to Toodleums, which no doubt he’ll dispose of to 
the Jews before he gets it.” 

Mrs. Hawthorndean shook her head at this. 

‘Oh yes, he will, or he’s not the Toodleums 
I take him for,” said the Captain, resolutely. 

So it was that Augustus Lovat Hawthorndean, 
scion of two good old houses, Scottish and En- 
glish, departed on his northern journey, with a 
view to softening the heart of his wealthy mater- 
nal uncle, and with a vague idea that Sir John 
Strathnairn would be induced to give him a start 
in some new profession—say the Church or the 
Bar. He knew fellows who were doing wonders 
at the Bar; and he had heard of snug sinecures 
in the Church. 

‘¢Egad! if the worst comes to the worst, 1 
suppose I must go in for a government employ- 
ment, and devote my mind to the investigation 
of the cattle-plague, or the control of sewers, or 
some such low drudgery,” said the Captain. So 
he caught his little wife in his arms, gave her a 
hearty kiss, and hurried off to the loaded cao 
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that was to convey him on the first stage of his 
journey. 

The tender young wife could not be satisfied 
with so brief a parting. She ran out to the cab, 
and there was a passionate clasping of hands, 
and murmured blessings made inaudible by sobs. 
And at the last— 

‘Oh, Gus!” she cried, ‘‘ean you go without 
kissing Toodleums?” And she beckoned to the 
little nurse, who was holding the baby up to his 

nts’ view at a first-floor window. 

“Oh, d—!” exclaimed the Captain, ‘I can’t 
lose the train for this kind of tomfoolery.— 
King’s Cross, cabby, as hard as you can pelt !”” 

The cruel cab-horse went tearing off, and Mrs. 
Hawthorndean returned to the house, her 
hair disheveled by the bitter winter wind, and 
her pale face wet with more bitter tears. In the 
hall she met the cook, a bf fg young per- 
son, whom the inexperienced little wife always 
encountered with fear and trembling. 

*¢ Oh, if you 3 ep ma’am,” said this domes- 
tic, in a breathless, gasping voice that was very 
alarming, ‘‘did master leave the money for my 
wages—two quarters, one month, and three 
weeks azact—as you said you'd arst him?” 

‘*No, Sarah,” faltered Mrs. Hawthorndean ; 
“‘Y’'m sorry to say he could not settle every thing 
this time ; but directly he comes back from Scot- 
land, he—I—I am sure all will be made right.” 

‘¢ Settle every think, indeed!” cried the cook, 
contemptuously. ‘‘I should like to see any 
think as he has settled. Settling ain’t much in 
his way. Here have I been slaving myself to 
death in his service; and to wait on a gentleman 
that wants deviled kidneys and broiled bones 
promiscous, for hisself and his friends, up to 
twelve o’clock at night and later, is not what I’ve 
been used to; going on three-quarters of ‘a year 
and never seen the color of his money. And I 
can’t stand it no longer. So, if you please, 
ma’am, I shall leave this afternoon; and if I 
can’t get my due by fair means, I must get it by 
foul; which summonsing at the County Court 
by his cook won’t bring much credit on Captain 
Orthongding, I should think.” 

‘Oh, and if you please, mum, I should wish 
to leave at the same time as cook,” said the brisk 
young house-maid ; ‘‘ not that I’ve got any think 
to say agen you, ma’am, which you have always 
been a kind missus; but flesh and blood can't 
bear to be put off as we've been put off, and to 
be sworn at into the bargain without no more 
consideration than if we w: : Injy slaves.” 

6 Oh, very well, Sarah and Jane,” replied Mrs. 
Hawthorndean, hopelessly, ‘‘ you must do as you 
please; and—and go away when you please. I 
am sure my husband will pay you to the last far- 
thing if you can only wait patiently till his affairs 
are arranged; but if you can’t—’ 

‘No, mum, we can’t,” answered the cook, 
resolutely; ‘‘we’re tired of waiting. The line 
must be drawed somewheres; and when the 
tradespeople declines to call for orders the time 
has come to draw it.” 

Mrs. Hawthorndean left the deserters, and 
went up stairs. 

‘Tt was unkind of them to leave it till Gus 
was gone,” she thought; and then, with a thrill 
of horror, she considered what would happen if 
the nurse should also revolt. ‘I can live with- 
out dinner, and I can do the housemaid’s work 
myself,” she thought ; ‘‘ but baby is used to Han- 
nah, and if she went away—” 

The picture was too awful for contemplation. 
The poor little woman ran straight to the nursery 
—the pretty chamber which had been so daintily 
furnished in the days when, rich in the sense of 
an open account at the upholsterer’s, the Captain 
had given his orders with a noble recklessness. 

Here she found the nurse-maid, a good-tem- 
pered-looking girl of eighteen, bending over the 
dainty pink-curtained bassinet. 

“*He’s a little fretful with his teeth to-day, 
mum,” she said. 

‘*Oh, Hannah,” cried Clara Hawthorndean, 
casting herself on her knees before this homely 
young person, ‘* you won’t leave me, will you— 
you won't de-de-desert the baby ?” 

‘*Leave Toodleums, ma'am? Bless his dear 
little heart! I’d as soon cut my head off as leave 
him. Why, Mrs. Hawthorndean, if you haven't 
been crying! Oh do, please, mum, get up! 
What could have put such a notion into your 
aad head? Oh, please, mum, don’t take on 
60 » 


“*T can’t help it, Hannah. The others are 
going, and I thought you would go too; and my 
darling would cry for you. Oh, Hannah, we 
shall be all alone in the house; and the trades- 
people won’t call any more till Captain Haw- 
thorndean’s affairs are arranged—and we shall 
have n-n-nothing to eat!” 

“*Oh yes, we will, mum,” replied the daunt- 
less Hannah. ‘Don’t you be downhearted, 
mum; we'll manage somehow, depend upon it.” 

**T don’t know, Hannah. In the hurry of his 
going away I forgot to ask my husband for a lit- 
tle ready-money; and I haven't so much as a 
shilling to buy baby’s biscuits.” 

The girl looked aghast at this. 

**Oh, how I wish mamma would send me a 
hamper this Christmas!” said Mrs. Hawthorn- 
dean, piteously.’ ‘‘ She sends one to my married 
sister, Mrs, Tozer, every year; but papa was so 
angry when I married Captain Hawthorndean— 
it was @ runaway-match, you know, Hannah— 
that he won’t let my name be mentioned at home ; 
and I haven’t a friend in the world except mam- 
tna, who daren’t be kind to me for fear of papa.” 

“*Never you mind, mum,” replied Hannah, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘ we'll get biscuits for baby, and new 
milk for baby, somehow, or my name’s not Han- 
nah Giles. Isn’t there any thing in the house I 
could take to—” 

Here the girl made a discreet and significant 


use, 
“Yes, Hannah, you good, faithful creature, I 
know what you mean, My jewelry has all gone 
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ever so long ago; all but this poor little wedding- 
ring, and I could scarcely part with that—unless 
Toodleums were starving. But there’s my cash- 
mere shawl, and the silver-gray moiré that I wear 
at =e and if you really wouldn’t 
mind—” 

*¢ Lor’ bless you, mum, not a bit! Wait till 
after tea to-night ; I know where to take them.” 

‘**Bless you!” cried the disconsolate young 
wife; ‘‘ you're a true friend, Hannah.” 

At this juncture mistress and maid were in- 
terrupted by the sudden awakening of Master 
Toodleums; and after this diversion they went 
down stairs to reconnoitre the enemy's country, 
Toodleums crowing and dribbling on his nurse’s 
shoulder. Below all was desolation. Curiously 
they explored the snug little kitchen and offices, 
into which the timid young housekeeper had rare- 
y ventured to intrude during the cook’s stern 

ominion. Awful was the havoc revealed by the 

resent investigation: broken crockery, bottom- 
ess saucepans, knife-blades without handles, 
forks without prongs, grease, rags, waste, ruin, 
were visible in every corner. The larder was 
bare of every thing except the heel of a stale loaf 
and a box of sardines, a species of hors d euvres, 
which the lower powers had not affected. 

**Oh, Hannah, what can have become of the 
sirloin of beef we had for the late dinner yester- 
day? Such a monstrous joint, too, as the cook 
ordered, though I told her a little piece of roast 
beef. Why, you and I could have lived upon it 
for a week!” 

‘¢ And cook has taken it off in her box, I dare 
say,” cried Hannah, “Oh, the barefaced hussy !” 

There was evidently nothing edible in the house 
except the sardines, so mistress and maid were 
fain to wait until the shades of evening should 
permit the faithful Hannah to.execute that some- 
what delicate transaction in relation to the silver- 
gray moiré and the cashmere shawl. 

**If you don’t mind taking care of the baby 
for an hour, mum, I'll tidy up the kitchen a bit 
and get the tea-things ready; and then, while 
the Leap ae I can run former ee 
Is of; and get some tea and sugar, and a 
vailler or so of bacon, and baby’s biscuits, and a 
fancy-loaf as I come back. I don’t suppose 
you'll care much about dinner to-day, mum.” 

**Dinner!” cried Mrs. Hawthorndean; ‘I 
feel as if I should never be able to eat any thing 
more as long as I live, Oh, Gus, if you only 
knew what we have to go through! Oh, my 
precious popsy, when you grow up and marry, 
you must never leave ia a little wife alone 
at Christmas-time, with all the debts unpaid, and 
as Aap J angry.” 

is apostrophe was addressed to the six- 
months-old infant, who looked supremely indif- 
ferent to the fond appeal. Mrs. Hawthorndean 
took the child in her arms and went to the draw- 
ing-room, where she sat in a low chair by the 
dull fire, and indulged in that dismal refreshment 
which women call ‘a good cry.” 


She was very desolate, ve' "miserable. The’ 
short winter day was ly darkening, the 


prospect without looked bleak; but in the win- 
dows of other villas the firelight shone cheerily, 
and the lonely young wife thought sadly of hap- 
py families assembled in those rooms; families 
across whose hearth the dread spectre insolvency 
had never cast his gloomy shadow. And then 
she thought of her own distanthome. The bright 
rooms, always made especially gay and pleasant 
at this season. The chintz room and the blue 
room, the oak room and the cedar parlor; the 
bright winter flowers, and ever-blossoming chintz 
curtains ; the fires glowing red on every hearth ; 
the noble Worcester punch-bowl brought forth 
from its retirement; the chopping and mincing, 
and cake and pastry making, and bustle of prepa- 
ration in the housekeeper’s room; the gardener 
coming into the kitchen with his pile of holly and 
mistletoe, laurel and bay; the odor of Christmas 
that pervaded the house; and the dear friends 
with whom she might never spend that holy fes- 
tival again. 

“*Qh, if papa could see me now, I don’t think 
he could be angry with me any more,” she said 
to herself, despairingly. 

For nearly two hours she sat alone, singing 
softly to her baby, and crying more or less al- 
most all the time. And then Hannah came in 
with the tea-tray, and lighted candles, and the 
daintiest little dish of fried bacon, and baby’s 
biscuits, and a great jug of milk for that young 
gentleman’s consumption. 

“*Tt’s all right, mum, one pound fifteen—fif- 
teen on the shawl, and a pound on the more ; but 
you'd never believe the trouble I had to screw 
him up to it. And he made me have a ticket 
for each. That’s their artful way. I’ve heard 
father say they make mints of money out of the 
tickets alone. And now do cheer up, and take 
your tea, that’s a dear lady.” 

The brisk little maiden stirred the fire, drew 
the curtains, arranged the table, and made all 
things as cheerful and pleasant as circumstances 
would permit. Her mistress insisted that she 
should share the meal; and’ the two took their 
tea together—the girl almost overcome by so 
great an honor, the young wife’s thoughts speed- 
ing northward with the gallant Captain, who sat 
in the coupé of an express-train, smoking Pataga’s 
**Regalias” at eighteen-pence apiece. 

** Now, don’t you be downhearted, mum,” said 
the faithful handmaid, as she bade her mistress 
good-night. ‘‘I only spent three shillings this 
evening; and one pound twelve will carry us on 
till master comes home.” 

This was comfort; but poor Clara had not for- 
gotten the threatened horror of the 24th, Christ- 
mas-eve, that day to which she used to look for- 
ward at the dear old home, an old-fashioned 
festival enough, with its simple dissipations in the 
bind of acted charades, snap-dragon, and egg- 


P- 
‘*Oh, what a child I was!” she exclaimed ; 
and she had been indeed a joyous and innocent 





creature in those days. If she had been a cal- 
culating person, given to weigh advantages, and 
not the most unselfish and devoted of wives, she 
might have asked herself whether the proprietor- 
ship of a dashing ci-devant cavalry-officer and 
his superb mustachios was a privilege absolutely 
worth all it had cost her. 

The dreaded 24th arrived; and the weary 
hours crept by with leaden feet. Every sound 
of a step in the street set Clara’s heart beating. 
No ominous single knocks came to the door, ex- 
cept the faint appeal of a shivering dealer in 
boot-laces; fof the angry tradespeople knew the 
Captain was away, and did not care to torment 
his helpless young wife uselessly, any more than 
they cared to supply her with goods without 
hope of payment. Even that long day wore it- 
self out at last ; and the mistress and maid took 
their tea and rasher again together before a cheer- 
ful fire, and discussed the probability that Mr. 
Absalom’s stony heart had been melted by the 
softening influences of the season, and that there 
would be no execution. 

“‘The very word is so dreadful,” said Mrs. 
Hawthorndean; ‘‘and yet that’s better than call- 
ing a cruel thing that makes a man prisoner an 
‘attachment.’ I remember Augustus telling me 
he had an ‘attachment’ out against him, and it 
didn’t sound dreadful at all; but the very next 
week he was taken to Whitecross Street. I won- 
der what they are doing at home now—at tea, I 
dare say. When I shut my eyes I can see them 
all sitting round the great fire-place. I wonder 
whether any one thinks of me. I do wish mam- 
ma had contrived to send me a hamper, with a 
home-made pound-cake, and some mince-pies, 
and one of our famous geese; not on my own ac- 
count, but on yours, Hannah, for you’ve been so 
good to me; and I should like you to have a 
nice Christmas dinner, and something to take 
home to your poor mother to-morrow evening. 
But I’m a famous goose to think of such a thing; 
for mamma couldn’t send me a hamper without 
papa’s knowledge, and he is so dreadfully angry 
with me.” 

As rat-tat, something between a single 
knock and a postman’s, sounded on the door at 
this moment, and gave maid and mistress a kind 
of galvanic shock. 

“Don’t let any one in, Hannah,” cried Mrs. 
Hawthorndean. ‘‘My husband said we were 
not to admit a creature.” 

Hannah had skipped to the window-curtains, 
and was peering out at the door-step. She 
jumped back into the room as if she had been 


shot. 

“Oh, be joyful, mum!” she cried. ‘* You've 
got your wish. It’s a HAMPER!” 

**No!” 

‘Yes, mum; and such a big one! Ain't it 
lovely? And mince-pies, and pound-cake, and 
gooses, too, I'll wager. And baby shall suck a 
bit of roast goose to-morrow, bless him! My 
brother Joe’s baby ain’t five months old yet, and 
will suck the gravy out of any thing as well as 
if he was a grown man. Oh, won’t we have a 
merry Christmas, mum—you, and me, and baby? 
and ain’t I glad that cross old cook’s gone!” 


**Lor’ bless your heart, mum, as if I didn’t 
know a Christmas hamper when I see one!” and 
the girl flew into the little hall. 

It was a foolish thing to be so moved, perhaps, 
by such a vulgar trifle as a Christmas hamper ; 
but Clara Hawthorndean wept tears of pleasure 
as she waited for the welcome basket. It was 
not of the famous home-reared goose or home- 
made mince-pies she thought; but of the love 
that had contrived the gift, the tender motherly 
stratagems and plottings and contrivings that 
must have been achieved in order to compass the 
seasonable surprise. 

*¢God bless the dear mother!” she murmured 
as she went out into the hall, where a queer- 
looking little old man was just depositing a noble 
hamper, the very straw oozing from the inter- 
stices of which looked quite appetizing. Mrs. 
Hawthorndean was too much moved to remem- 
ber that the little old man standing in the hall 
was there in direct disobedience to the Captain’s 
solemn mandate that no stranger should be ad- 
mitted within that door. 

‘*Here is sixpence for yourself, my good 
man,” said politely. ‘‘Good-evening.” 
She looked toward the open door, gently indi- 
cating that the old man could depart; but the 
old man, instead of so doing, gave a little whis- 
tle, and beckoned to some one without. 

In the next moment a portly stranger stood 
on the threshold, gayly attired in a drab over- 
coat and olive-green trowsers, and with gold 
chains and lockets twinkling on his expansive 
waistcoat. 

“Sorry to have recourse to stratagem, miss,” 
said this gentleman, removing the newest of 
white hats from the blackest and curliest of 
chevelures ; ‘‘ but really, you see, the Captain’s 
one of those people with whom one must be 
deeper than Garrick. Here is my warrant, miss, 
all correct and regular, as you may perceive. 
Suit of Shadrach Absalom. ‘This old gent and 
I will take an inventory, miss; and he can re- 
main on the premises afterward.” 

** What!” cried Clara, growing very white; 
**do you mean to say that hamper is not from 
my dear mother at Somerton Manor ?” 

‘*That hamper, my dear young lady, is like 
the wooden horse that went into Troy. Don’t 
trouble yourself to open it, my good girl; there’s 
nothing but straw inside, and a brickbat or two 
just to give it solidity. All stratagems are fair 
in love and war, and the recovery of a just debt, 
especially when a bill has been renewed three 
times, as this has. Shadrach Absalom is my first 
cousin, miss, and as good a fellow as ever lived ; 

but the Captain has really been too bad.” 








‘*T’m sure my husband means to pay every 
thing, when he comes from Scotland, where he 
has gone to visit his uncle, Sir John Strathnairn,” 
faltered the horror-stricken Clara. 

‘*What, do you mean to say that Captain 
Hawthorndean has got such a pretty young creat- 
ure as you for his wife, and that he can have the 
heart to go away and leave you to bear the brunt 
of his difficulties?” cried Laurance Absalom, 
sheriff’s officer, with honest indignation. 

“*T beg, Sir, that you will not remark upon 
my husband’s conduct; he always acts for the 
best. Oh, Hannah, what are we to do ?” 

**T know what I should like to do,” answered 
the handmaiden, spitefully; ‘‘and that is to 
scratch that nasty, deceiving old man’s face.” 

**Tf you could scratch some of the dirt off it 
ys be doing him a service, my dear,” said Mr. 

urence Absalom, with easy good-nature, while 
the old man sat quietly on the hamper, the pic- 
ture of grimy meekness. Mr. Absalom called for 
a candle, and proceeded to explore the house, 
attended by the meek old man, who wiped his 
dirty face upon the dingiest of blue cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and breathed very hard as he followed 
his commanding-officer. Together the two men 
ransacked drawers and wardrobes, peered into 
cheffoniers, and violated the sanctity of writing- 
desks, and carefully catalogued books and elec- 
tro-plate, china and glass, table-linen and pic- 
tures. All Clara’s pretty dresses, her dainty rib- 
bons and laces, her coquettish little bonnets and 
innocent girlish jackets, were set down on a sheet 
of greasy foolscap, while the two women looked 
on, one of them utterly helpless and miserable, 
wondering what would come next. 

At last the inventory was complete; and Mr. 
Absalom prepared to take his departure. 

“‘Of course you'll write to the Captain, ma’am,” 
he said; ‘‘and you'll please tell him that unless 
that business is squared in five days’ time, his 
property will go to the hammer. I’m sure I’m 
very sorry on your account; but, you see, the 
Captain knew what he had to expect, and he 
really ought to have provided against‘it. Good- 
evening, Mrs. Hawthorndean. The old gent will 
stay till the sale. You'll find him very quiet.” 

** What!” cried Clara, aghast, ‘‘is that dread- 
ful old man to stop in the house?” 

The dreadful old man gave a grunt of assent. 

. m my word, ma’am, I wish I was the 
party,” said Mr. Absalom, gallantly; ‘‘I should 
consider it quite a privilege, but old Jiffins does 
that part of the work; and you'll find him as 
harmless as an old spaniel, if you don’t mind his 
appetite, and that és rather alarming. Good- 
night.” And with an easy nod Mr. Laurence 
Absalom departed, leaving the mistress and maid 
staring in consternation at the man in possession, 
who was refreshing himself with a pinch of snuff 
out of a screw of paper. He certainly was by no 
means a prepossessing individual; indeed, it is 
impossible to imagine grubbiness more dingy 
than the grubbiness of this old man’s aspect. 
He wore a long great-coat, and of shirt or shirt- 
collar there were no traces visible; but in lieu of 
these conventionalities he displayed a dirty wisp 
of neckerchief that had once been white, but 
which was now a sickly yellow. His boots 
seemed to have been the dress-boots of a giant, 
and were wrinkled like the skins of French plums. 
On one hand he wore a roomy black glove, also 
of the texture of French plums. His gray hair 
straggled over the threadbare velvet collar of his 
coat in an eminently patriarchal fashion, and his 
bottle-nose—nay, indeed, his complexion gener- 
ally—was of that rubicund hue produced by co- 
pious consumption of malt and spirituous liquors, 
in conjunction with exposure to all kinds of 
weather. Such as he was, he seemed to Mrs. 
Hawthorndean the living embodiment of a night- 
mare. She stood rooted to the ground, stariug 
at him hopelessly and helplessly ; and it was only 
the brisk Hannah who aroused her from this 
waking trance. 

**Hadn’t the old gentleman better step into 
master’s study ?” suggested the girl. ‘‘ He'll want 
to sit somewhere, you see, ma'am.” 

“To sit ?—yes, and he is going to live here. 
Oh, Hannah, what shall we do?” 

**Don’t you be frightened, mum,” whispered 
the girl; ‘‘I’ve lived where there’s been a man 
in possession, and it’s nothing when you're used 
to it.—Step this way, if you please, Sir,” she 
added, briskly, and she pointed to a little box of 
a room opposite the drawing-room. 

The old man walked to the door of this apart- 

ment, then suddenly turned back and approached 
Mrs. Hawthorndean, who quailed before him. 
To her horror he lifted his dirty hand, and laid 
it—oh, so gently !—on her soft hair, patting her 
head as if she had been a child. 
** Don’t you be frightened, my pretty!” he 
said. ‘I’ve seen a deal of trouble in my time, 
and I can feel for them as have their homes broke 
up, though it ts my business to break em. It’s 
the business that’s hard-hearted, my pretty, not 
me. You bear that in mind, and don’t you mind 
old Jiffins no more than if he was a old tomcat. 
He'll keep his place, depend upon it, and won't 
give no trouble to no one.” 

‘‘T’m sure you're very kind,” murmured Clara, 
half crymg; ‘‘ but it does seem so dreadful!” 

“Of course it do, to a sweet young creatur’ 
like you. But Lor’ bless you, mum, there's 
places I go to reg'lar, as you may say, and where 
I'm quite like one of the famibly. ‘The children 
calls me uncle. ‘Crikey, father!’ cries one of 
the little chaps, ‘if here ain’t uncle Jiffins come 
back agen!’ and they’re quite took aback to find 
their parents ain’t glad to see me.—I suppose 
there ain’t no objections to a pipe in this here 
room, ma’am ?” 

‘Oh, no, no, no,” cried Clara, piteously, 
“‘you can smoke as much as you like; and 
there’s some of my husband’s Turkish tobacco 
in that jar on the mantle-piece, which you can 
take if you please.” 

‘“‘Thank you, mum. Shag’s more in my 
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way; but if you could 


t your hand upon a 
se bit of Cavendish gan take it very 
‘. vs 


A piece of Cavendish tobacco was found after 
some little trouble, and Mr. Jiffins established 
himself in Augustus Hawthorndean’s easy-chair 
-—a charming chair, in which the Captain had 
been wont to read the and er some- 
what gloomily on financial questions; and Mr. 
Jiffins being duly established in this room, which 
was conveniently close to the hall-door, and in a 
manner commanded the whole house, Mrs. Haw- 
thorndean and Hannah went back to the drawing- 
room, where Toodleums, happily unconscious of 
this domestic revolution, was still slumbering plac- 
idly in his bassinet. 

Together the mistress and maid sat down to 
face life with its.new responsibilities. 

“*T'll write to Augustus this very night, Han- 
nah ; but my letter can’t go till to-morrow—per- 
haps not even then, as it’s Christmas-day ; anda 
letter takes such a time traveling to the High- 
lands; and then there would be the journey back; 
and—oh dear, when will Gus come to send that 
awful old creature away? He doesn’t seem un- 
kind, but oh, so dirty! And to think that he 
should be sitting in Gus’s pet chair, with his head 
against the antimacassar that I worked with my 
own hands!” 

Happily the brisk little nurse-maid was too 
cheery a creature to be altogether discomfited 
even by a man in possession. She gave the baby 
refreshment from a bottle furnished with a won- 
derful gutta-percha machine, which made the 
business look very much like laying on gas; 
and then she reminded her mistress that it was 
getting late, and shops might be closing in the 
neighborhood. 

‘** There’s to-morrow’s dinner, you see, mum ; 
and then there’s the old gent’s supper. I sup- 
pose I'd better get a bit of cheese ?” 

**Oh, good” gracious me!” cried Clara, ‘* will 
he want supper ?” 

‘** Lor’ bless your innocence, mum, of course 
he will; and breakfast and dinner, and all his 
meals, and his beer, It’s the rule, you see, 
mum: you finds ’em in every thing.” 

With this Hannah handed her mistress the 
baby, and departed. 

The inexperienced girl-wife sat staring apa- 
thetically at the blackened coals in the pretty 
steel grate. She felt as some young mother of 
the antediluvian period may have felt, as she sat 
with her child in her lap, listening to the rising 
waters, and waiting for the end of the world. 

Hannah came back by-and-by, with bread and 
cheese and beer for the old man, and a modest 
little joint of beef for the next day’s dinner, and 
a quarter of a pound of tea, and other small mat- 
ters, which altogether made a terrible hole in 
that one pound twelve shillings which alone stood 
between this household and destitution. 

‘*We shall have to change the sovereign for 
his beer to-morrow, mum,” said the maiden; 
**but we shall hold out till the ‘Captain comes 
home, depend upon it.” 

Mrs. Hawthorndean counted the hours that 
must elapse before the Captain could possibly 
come home, and counted them over again, till 
her brain grew quite dizzy. Her only comfort 
next morning was to think that some of those 
weary hours were gone. 

Hannah waited on Mr. Jiffins, taking his 
meals to the Captain’s snug little sanctum, and 
coming back to her mistress to report the awful 
havoc he had made with the loaf, or the alarm- 
ing way he had slashed off slices from the joint. 

**And I think if there was oceans of gravy, 
mum, he’d soak them up; for, let alone smash- 
ing his purtaters, he sops it up with his bread.” 

Oh, what a dreary Christmas-day! Cabs and 
carriages dashed up to other houses in the pretty 
suburban street; gayly-dressed people went to 
and fro the neighboring churches ; at night mu- 
sic sounded and lights gleamed from’ many win- 
dows ; while Clara‘ Hawthorndean walked up 
and down with her fretful baby, and thought of 
what they were doing at home—alas, her home 
no longer! 

Toodleums had been fractious all day, and 
grew worse toward evening; and while Hannah 
went for the supper-beer he took the opportunity 
of working himself into a paroxysm of crying 
that terrified the young mother out of her wits. 
She was pacing the room, trying in vain to soothe 
her infant, when the door was softly opened, and 
Mr. Jiffins appeared. Clara almost dropped the 
baby at sight of this apparition. 

‘*Let me take him a bit,” said Mr. Jiffins; 
‘*T’m used to babies, bless ’em!”’ 

‘* Oh, please don’t!” cried Clara, as the dread- 
ed intruder advanced his grimy hands; ‘‘ indeed, 
indeed, he wouldn’t come to you.” 

But, to the mother’s utter astonishment, Too- 
dleums, the most particular and capricious of 
babies, did go to this grubby old man, and, after 
a few minutes’ hushing and dandling and see- 
sawing in the air, did actually cease to cry. 

‘* Bless their dear little hearts! they all come 
to me,” said Mr. Jiffins, complacently. ‘I’ve got 
a grandson just this one’s size; and what that 
little dear do suffer with the wind on his stomach 
is only beknown to hisself and me. _ It ain’t tem- 
per, bless you, when they skreeks like that—it’s 
wind; and you take my advice, and just let your 
girl fetch twopenn’orth of essence of peppermint 
—none of your Daffy for my money—and give 
him two drops on a lump of sugar melted in a 
spoonful of warm water, and he'll be as quiet as 
a lamb.” 

Mr. Jiffins nursed the baby till Hannah came 
back with the beer and the change for that last 
sovereign, which Mrs. Hawthorndean had contem- 
plated fondly as she parted with it forever. The 
girl stared aghast on beholding her charge in the 
arms of the intruder; but he dispatched her to 
the chemist’s for peppermint as coolly as if he 
had been the infant’s favorite grandfather. Mrs. 
Hawthorndean had sunk exhausted into herchair, 





and looked on with amazement, while the man 
in possession developed a perfect genius for nurs- 
ing, and entertained Toodleums with a broken 
tobacco-pipe and a latch-key as that young gen- 
rarely allowed himself to be entertained by 
the most elaborate inventions of the toy-maker. 

**You seem to have a wonderful power over 
children,” murmured Clara, at last. 

**T’m fond of ’em, ma’am, that’s where it is; 
and they know it. There’s nothing gets over 
’em like that—real, rightdown fondness of ’em. 
Now, I'll wager while you were carrying this little 
chap up and down just now yoursmind had wan- 
dered like, and you were thinking of your own 
troubles, and you felt him a drag upon you.” 

Clara nodded assent. 

‘* To be sure!” exclaimed Mr. Jiffins, triumph- 
antly; ‘‘and that child knowed it—he knowed 
as he hadn’t got your whole heart; and you can’t 
do nothing with a child unless you gives him your 
whole heart. They’re the deepest little Garricks 
out for that, bless em !—Ain’t you now, ducksy ? 
Yes, 0’ course; you knows you are.” . 

Toodleums assented to this proposition with a 
rapturous crow. : 

‘* Bein’ as it’s Christmas-night, mum,” said 
Mr. Jiffins, by-and-by, when the peppermint had 
been brought and administered, ‘‘and my dis- 
position lively like, perhaps you wouldn't take it 
as @ liberty if I asked leave to eat my bit of sup- 
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“BLESS THEIR DEAR LITTLE HEARTS, THEY ALL COME TO ME!” 


per in here? Itze rather lonesome in that there 
little room, and seems lonesumer being Christ- 
mas-time.” : 
What could a helpless young wife and mothe 
say to this startling request? Mr. Jiffins was 
master of the situation. ‘There was something 
very dreadful in sitting down to supper with this 


dirty old man; but Toodleums was hanging on 


to one of his greasy coat-buttons with the affec- 
tion of a lifetime, and a man thus affected by 
Toodleums could not be utterly base. So Mrs. 
Hawthorndean murmured a faint ‘assent to the 
proposed arrangement. ‘The tray was brought, 
modestly furnished with a piece of cheese, a loaf, 
a little glass dish of butter, and a jug of ale. 
Mr. Jiffins surveyed these simple preparations 
with an approving eye. 

‘Raw cheese is rather cold to the palate in 
this weather,” he said, thoughtfully; ‘‘ what 
should you say now, mum, to a rabbit ?” 

“‘T am very sorry,” faltered Mrs. Hawthorn- 
dean, apologetically, ‘* but we haven’t any rabbits 
in the house.” 

‘Lor’ bless you, ma’am, I means toasted 
cheese. If that good-tempered young woman 
of yours would get me the mustard-pot and a 
small saucepan, and then kneel down before the 
fire and toast a round or two of bread, I'll soon 
show you what I means by a rabbit.” 

Hannah ran off to procure these implements, 











and she was presently employed in toasting cheese 
under the old man’s direction. 

‘*A tea-spoonful of mustard, and a good lump 
of fresh butter, and a table-spoonful of ale, and 
let it simmer by the side of the fire while you 
toastes the bread, my dear,” said Mr. Jiffins, 
who nursed the baby and looked on approvingly 
while the handmaid obeyed him. 

To poor Clara Hawthorndean it seemed like 
some distempered dream. ‘If any body should 
call!” she thought; and she had to tell herself 
over and over again that ten o’clock on Christ- 
mas-night was not a likely hour for callers. 
She thought of the joyous party in her old 
home—the girls in white muslin and searlet 
sashes, the matrons in their rustling silks; and 
then of that more stately festival at Strathnairn 
Castle, and the black-oak buffets loaded with 
gold plate, which her husband had so often de- 
scribed to her; but from these bright pictures 
her fancy always came back to the old man su- 
perintending the, simmering cheese. 

Both he and Hannah persuaded her presently 
to taste this delicacy. She had eaten nothing 
at dinner, for the sense of the old man’s pres- 
ence in the Captain’s study had weighed upon 
her like an actual burden. He was not nearly 
so dreadful seated opposite to her with her baby 
on his knee. Our skeletons are never so hideous 
when confronted boldly as when hidden away in 





some dark cupboard. Mrs. Hawthorndean tasted 
the Welsh rarebit. It was really excellent. She 
remembered having heard Augustus talk of eat- 
ing such things at Evans’s. And presently she 
found herself eating this toasted cheese with more 
appetite than any thing she had tasted since her 
husband's departure. Though familiar, Mr. Jif- 
fins was not utterly wanting in reverence. He 
resigned the baby to Hannah, and insisted on 
taking his supper at the remotest corner of the 
table, where there was no table-cloth. The edge 
of the table-cloth he seemed to consider the line 
of demarcation ; no persuasion could induce him 
to infringe upon it by the breadth of ahair. But 
at this uncomfortable corner he ate his supper with 
a relish that was almost contagious, and talked a 
good deal, in a pleasant, chirping manner, as he 
quaffed his ale. After supper he ventured upon 
a conundrum, and, that. being approved, upon 
another; and Mrs, Hawthorndean found herself 
laughing quite merrily, but still with the sense 
that it was all a distempered dream. Dreadful 
as it was to be cheerful in the company of a 
nurse-maid and of a broker’s-man, it was per- 
haps better for this lonely little wife than brood- 
ing over her woes. She slept quite soundly aft- 
er the toasted cheese and the conundrums, and 
awoke next morning to find the cheerful Han- 
nah at her bedside with a neatly-arranged little 
break fast-tray. 


“*It was Mr. Jifiins as told me to bring you 
up your breakfast, ma’am. ‘Let her sleep a 
little late, poor. pretty !’- he said, ‘and take her a 
cup of tea and a new-laid egg when she wakes ;’ 
and—vwould you believe it, mum ?—the old dear 
goes and fetches the egg hisself, while I boils 
the kettle, though he told me it was as mnch as 
his employment was worth to step outside our 
door! And if he hasn’t been and hearthstoned 
the steps before I was up, mum, and swep’ the 
kitchen beautiful—for a handier old man I nev- 
er did see; and he says, if you could pick a bit 
of Irish stew for your dinner, he’s a rare hand 
at one.” 

Mrs. Hawthorndean did not care to pick a bit 
of Irish stew, nor did she affect any dish in the 
preparation of which the broker’s-man could be 
manipulatively engaged ; but she fully apprecia- 
ted his kind wish to help her and her faithful 
handmaiden, and thanked him prettily for his 
kindness when she encountered him down stairs. 
Before long she had still greater reason to thank 
him ; for Toodleums suffered severely in the cut- 
ting of an upper tooth, and both nurse-maid and 
mother profited by grandfather Jiffins’s experi- 
ence. The days went by slowly, but no longer 
made hideous to Clara Hawthorndean by her 
horror of Jiffins, who, instead of an incubus, 
had proved himself an elderly angel in the house. 
Her chief trouble now arose from her husband's 
silence. ‘The fifth day must soon elapse, and 
then there would be a sale, and she and her 
child would be turned out of doors, homeless, 
shelterless. No, not quite. Here Providence 
interposed in the humble guise of Jiffins. 

‘*My married daughter’s got a room as she 
lets, and as is now empty; and if they’ve the heart 
to turn you out of here, you can go there and wel- 
come;” said this dingy benefactor. ‘‘ There ain’t 
no spring sofys, nor shiny steel grates; but it’s 
that clean you might eat your victuals off the 
floor; and, if you don’t mind a mews, it’s re- 
spectable.” 

A mews !—where would not the desolate mo- 
ther have gone to obtain shelter for her baby ? 

“Oh, Mr. Jiffins!” she cried, clasping one of 
those grimy hands, which had once inspired her 
with such aversion, ‘“‘ what should we do with- 
out you?” 

What, indeed! The last shilling of that last 
sovergign had been spent two days ago, and 
since then the little household had been sus- 
tained by money advanced by Jiffins. 

**You'll pay me fast enough, one of these odd 
days, I dessay,” said Jiffins, when Clara depre- 
cated this last obligation. 

For the first time since she left home she wrote 
to ask a favor from her mother. The boon she 
demanded was a five-pound note, wherewith to 
pay and reward Jiffins. Never before had she 
allowed the home-friends to know that her Au- 
gustus left her with one wish ungratified. 

The fifth day expired. ‘The hour of doom was 
near, Strange men in paper-caps came to take 
up the carpets. The dear little china-closet, in 
which Clara had so delighted, when the house- 
maid would allow her to enter it, was rifled of 
its contents, and dinner-services, tea-services, 
and glass were spread on the dining-room table. 
Bills were stuck on the outside of the house; 
within, nasty little bits of paper, with numbers 
on them, were pasted upon every article, even— 
oh, bitterest drop in this cup of bitterness !—on 
the sacred bassinet of Toodleums, still a martyr 
to his teeth. Ignominy could go no further; 
and there were still no tidings of the Captain. 
But for Jiffins and Hannah, Clara Hawthorn- 
dean must surely have died of this agony. 

It was the very morning of the sale. Mr. Ab- 
salom was there in all his glory. The auctioneer 
had arrived. Dingy men with greasy little mem- 
orandum-books pervaded the house. Clara sat 
| with Hannah and the baby in the little study, 
where strange faces peered in upon them every 
now and then; and intending buyers made heart- 
less remarks about the curtains, and informed the 
dingy commission-agents how high they were dis- 
posed to bid for the Captain’s pet chair. ‘There 
was no corner of the house sacred to the home- 
less woman’s despair. Clara felt that it would 
| have been almost better to sit in the street. The 
| most unfriendly doorstep would have been a more 
| peaceful resting-place than this. 
| Alas, in this bitter crisis even the faithful Jif- 
| fins can no longer protect her. He is sent hith- 
| er and thither by the higher powers, and can not 
| yet snatch half an hour’s respite in which to con- 
| duct Mrs. Hawthorndean to the humble lodging 

he has secured for her. 

‘*Oh, Hannah, I wish Mr. Jiffins would take 
us away from all these dreadful people!” Clara 
cries, piteously. She has ceased to hope for res- 
cue from Augustus. That ship has foundered, 
and Jiffins is the life-boat of benevolence that 
must carry her to the shore of safety. 

“Oh, Hannah, if he would only take us to his 
daughter’s house in the mews!” she cries; and 
in the next moment a hansom tears up to the 
door, a stentorian voice breaks out into excla- 
mations of surprise and indignation, interspersed 
with sae Saale shrill scream breaks from 
the young wife’s pale lips. 

Gus |” she cries, while Toodleums sets up 
a sympathetic shriek; ‘‘oh, thank God! thank 
God!” and she must have fallen but for Hannah's 
supporting arms. 

Yes; it is the Captain, dressed in black, and 
with a crape hat-band. He distributes his anath- 
emas freely as he strides into the villa. What 
the dash is the meaning of this dashed business ? 
Take down those dashed bills, and turn these 
dashed people out of the house; andsoon. Mr. 
Absalom advances politely, and suggests that it 
the Captain will be so kind as to settle that little 
affair of £326 17s. 6d. the sale need not pro- 
ceed. The Captain pulls out a brand-new check- 
book, and signs his first check upon a brand-new 
banking-account, which document he hands to 
Mr. Absalom with an injured air, 
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*¢ You ought to have known better, Absalom,” 
he said, ‘‘ after all our past dealing.” 

“‘To tell you the truth, Captain, it was my 
experience of the past that made me rather sharp 
in the present,” replied the other, politely. 

“Come, Clara, don’t cry,” exclaimed Captain 
Hawthorndean to the poor little woman, who 
was sobbing on his shoulder. ‘‘I didn’t get 
your letter till yesterday afternoon, and have 
been traveling ever-since; I was away with a 
party in the mountains. And there's been a 
dreadful piece of work at Strathnairn—my cousin 
Douglas, Sir John’s only son, killed by the ex- 
plosion of his rifle. No one to blame but him- 
self, poor beg—poor dear fellow! Sir John’s 
awfully cut up, as well he may be; and Im 
next heir to the title and estates. Yes, little 
woman, you'll be Lady Strathnairn before you 
die; for my uncle will never marry, poor old 
boy! Very dreadful, ain’t it, poor Douglas’s 
death? but, of course, uncommonly jolly for 
us.” 

‘“‘Oh, Gus, how awful for Sir John! Bat, 
thank. God, you have come back! You can 
never understand what I’ve suffered; and if it 
hadn't been for Mr. Jiffins—” 

‘‘ Jiffins! who the dooce is Jiffins ?” 

‘The man in possession. He has been so 
good to us—has lent us money even; and but 
for him we must have starved.” 

“¢ Good God, Clara!” cried the Captain, aghast, 
‘¢you don’t mean to say you’ve degraded your- 
self by borrowing money from a broker’s man!” 

‘¢ What could I do, dear? You left me with- 
out any money, you know,” replied the wife, in- 
nocently. 

‘*You really ought to have known better, 
Clara,” said the Captain, sternly. ‘‘ But where 
is this Jiffins? Let me pay the fellow his con- 
founded loan.” 

“‘T think you'd better let me pay it, dear. If 
you'll give me a ten-pound note, I can make it 
all right.” 

So Mr. Jiffins received about a thousand per 
cent. for his loan, which had been little more 
than a sovereign, and he spent New-Year’s-day 
very pleasantly in the bosom of his married 
daughter's household, No. 74 Stamford Mews, 
Blackfriars. But perhaps at some future audit, 
when many such small accounts are balanced 
before the Great Auditor, Mr. Jiffins may re- 
ceive even more than a thousand per cent. for 
that little loan. 





{Entered according. to Act of Congress, in the Year 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OTTO BELIEVES IN FAIRY TALES. 

‘*Ts it you, Otto?” exclaimed Liese, raising 
the lamp above her head and looking out into 
the darkness.” 

‘Yes, Lieschen; I and no other, and I must 
come in for a moment. I want to speak to you.” 

‘¢ Mistress is out, and master too, and—who 
was that with you, Otto?” 

‘¢That is a relation’of mine. Halloa! Why, 
where has he vanished to? Never mind. He 
would not have wished to come in here, in any 
case. Shut the door, Lieschen, and go in out 
of the cold.” 

Otto did not wait for permission to enter, but 
stepped into the hall and shut the heavy oak- 
en door with a clanging noise. Little Liese’s 
strength would scarcely have sufficed to close it 
against the sudden furious gust of March wind 
that came swooping and shrieking round the 
house, making the casements rattle and the old 
ivy beat furiously upon the glass. 

‘* What a wind!” said Liese, shivering sym- 
pathetically. 

“Yes; a bitter night enough. But I walked 
fast, and am all aglow. Well, Lieschen, am I 
to stand here in the hall all night? You might 
ask a fellow to step inside to the kitchen fire. 
I'm afraid you're not over and above glad tosee 
me.” 
“*It is not that, Otto. You know I am glad 
to see you. But about asking you to come in=* 
I don’t know—I am not sure it would be right. 
Master and mistress are both out, and—” 

** All the better. We can talk quietly. Now 
see, Lieschen, I am not one to thrust myself into 
another man’s house, or to go where I’m not 
wanted. But I am very sure there is no harm 
in my coming to speak to you to-night. I don’t 
wish to deceive your mistress. Tell her that I 
have been here, if you like. But I must say a 
word to you.” : 

Liese meekly led the way to the kitchen. She 
trembled a little as she did so. What could Otto 
have to say to her that must be said then and 
there? Besides, she could not repress an un- 
easy twinge of conscience when she reflected 
that to receive him at all was to act contrary 
to her mistress's injunctions. 

“IT can not allow you to have visitors. ‘There 
must be nobody admitted to my house without 
my permission,” Frau von Schleppers had’ said 
over and over again. But then Otto thought it 
right to come in. And what Otto thought right 
1¢ was impossible for gentle little Liese to think 
wrong. 

She set her lamp down on the snowy deal ta- 
ble in the kitchen, and Otto came and took her 
hand and stood beside her, looking into her soft, 
brown eyes until they drooped beneath his gaze. 





‘*T hope there is nothing the matter, Otto?” 
she said, timidly. 

‘*T hope not, Lieschen. But I can not tell 
yet how things may be. Listen to what I have 
to say to you.” 

‘Then he related to her how Herr Schmitt, who, 
as she knew, had long been ailing, had been or- 
dered by the doctor to leave Detmold for the 
mild climate of Southern France. How the 
business was to be given up, and the stock of 
the stationer’s shop sold, and how he, Otto, 
was consequently out of employment, and would 
have to seek an occupation as soon as might be. 
Liese was very sorry for Herr Schmitt. She 
liked him because he had been kind to Otto, and 
at first she could only think how strange and sad 
it would be for the invalid to go away alone to a 
foreign country, and how Otto would miss his 
good friend and master. Then another consid- 
eration arose in her mind, 

‘*Does your uncle the Herr Kiister know?” 
she asked. 

‘* He does not know as yet. A letter has been 
written to him, and I am going to Horn myself 
to-morrow morning.” 

“*T wonder what he will say!” murmured Liese, 
musingly. > 
‘*I’m afraid I know what he will say, partly. 
He will want me to find another situation in 
some shop or other. Now that I don’t mean to 
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acteristic practicalness to enter into any vague 
or abstract discussion. 

** You know, Lieschen,” he went on, ‘that I 
never liked this shop work. I never would have 
consented to enter into the business for three 
years, only that I knew Uncle Schnarcher had 
been dreadfully disappointed at my refusing to 
be a clergyman, and I thought somehow that I 
ought to make him what amends I could with- 
out going against my conscience.” 

**Yes; I know, Otto. And I think it was 
quite right to obey your uncle.” 

** Right to obey in some things, and right to 
disobey in others. But then, you see, all the 
time I have been with Herr Schmitt I have been 
growing more and more sure that I can’t make 
a thriving tradesman. It’s no use. He him- 
self says as much, although he is very good to 
me, and, I believe, likes me in his heart.” 

Liese thought in her heart that it must be a 
very strange person who would not like Otto. 
But she kept this opinion to herself for the pres- 
ent. 
‘** Now chance has released me from this em- 
ployment in a way that nobody could have fore- 
seen. I am fond of Herr Schmitt, and if I could 
make him well again by staying out my three 
years, I’d do it gladly.” 

“*T am sure you would, Otto.” 





“Of course. But, as it is, we must hope that 
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“NO, OTTO, NOT A LITTLE; I LOVE YOU WITH ALL MY HEART.” 


do. At least—Sieh’ mal, Lieschen! I can’t ex- 
plain to you what a strong feeling it was that 
made me come here to-night. It was just as 
though something or somebody outside of my- 
self was drawing me, whether I would or no. 
I couldn’t have staid away to save my life. Did 
you never feel like that, Lieschen ?” 

Liese shook her head doubtfully. 

‘*T often wish very much to go to Horn and 
take a peep at dear cousin Franz. And some- 
times, even when I am sitting by myself in the 
kitchen of an evening, I can fancy myself at the 
farm, and can see all the place, and hear the 
goats bleating, and the geese cackling, and Lotte 
and Marthe singing at the spinning-wheel. But 
then, you know, of course it’s only fancy; and I 
can’t go there, though I might wish it ever so.” 

‘*Not ‘ever so,’ Liese. If you wished it ‘ever 
so’—if you wished it as strong as I wished to 
come here to-night—why you'd have to go. 
You couldn't help yourself.” 

Liese looked up for a moment into Otto's 
bright, resolute face, and then observed, with a 
little demure air of reflection, ‘Ah well, you 
see, Otto, I suppose it is because I can’t wish 
nor do any thing so strong as you can. At 
least I never find that I get what I want by 
wishing.” 

‘* Well, never mind about that, Lieschen. 
Here Iam; and I have a great many things to 
say to you,” returned Otto, declining with char- 


his going away will be good for him and good 
for me too. For I have a plan in my head—a 
kind of floating notion, and if I can carry it 
out—” 

‘*You must wish very strong, Otto,” put in 
Liese, with a little sly smile and a momentary 
raising of her chestnut eyebrows. 

Otto yielded to an irresistible temptation. He 
took little Liese’s small form in his arms and 
kissed her lips. 

** Otto!” she gasped out, trying to release her- 
self, and blushing crimson from brow to chin, 
** Otto!” 

Otto released her waist from his encircling 
arm, but held her hand between his two hands, 
which he pressed against his breast with a peni- 
tent gesture. ‘‘Don’t be angry, Lieschen,” he 
whispered, bending his head down to her little 
burning ear, “‘don’t be angry, you told me to 
wish very strong!” 

‘*But I didn’t mean—” began Liese indig- 
nantly, and then stopped short in confusion. 

‘* Come, Lieschen, herzens liebchen, you know 
I wonldn’t offend you for all the world. And 
you know too that I love you, dear Lieschen, 
and have loved you ever since we were children 
together. Don’t you know it, darling ?” 

No answer. Two bright tears rolled down 
' Liese’s flushed cheeks, and suddenly taking her 
| hand from between his, she threw the checked 
| apron she wore completely over her head and 
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face, and dropped into a wooden settle by the 
hearth. 

Otto came and sat down beside her. 

** Now, Lieschen,” he said, in a broken, agi- 
tated voice, ‘‘that is not kind of you to hide 
yourself from me in that way. I love you so 
much, so much, Lieschen, that I couldn’t but 
hope you would love me a little.” 

A stifled sob was heard beneath the comical 
shelter little Liese had devised for herself; but 
no articulate sound came forth from behind the 
checked apron. 

**Liese! I couldn’t have believed you would 
be cruel. Not a word, not a look in answer! 
Don’t you—don’t you love me a little, Liese ?” 

Slow]y the apron was drawn down over the 
shining brown braids of hair, which it ruffled in 
its passage—drawn down low enough to show a 
strip of fair forehead, and a faint monosyllable 
was — into Otto’s impatient ears. 

“No! Ach, Lieschen !” 

Again the apron was pulled very slowly over 
the chestnut eyebrows, and the tear-stained eyes, 
and the delicate little nose, and the innocent 
mouth: pulled down from brow to chin, until 
Liese’s face was all revealed, and in trembling 
heart-felt tones she murmured, ‘“ No, Otto, not 
a little; I love you with all my heart.” 

And then she clasped her arms around his 
neck, and nestled her head down upon his breast, 
with the confiding, innocently loving gesture of 
a child. Otto held her to his heart for a while 
in silence. Presently he took her drooping head 
between his hands, and, raising it, looked into 
her eyes. 

** Ach, Lieschen, wicked little Lieschen! to 
say ‘no’ at first.” 

** But you didn’t believe me, Otto?” 

** Well, herzchen, I did hope you would love 
me, because, you see, we had grown up together 


; as it were, and we were both orphans, and we 
| always used to come to each other when we stood 





in need of a soft word or a kind look. So I did 
think it was natural you should love me, that's 
the truth.” 

‘** But oh, Otto!” exclaimed Lieschen, opening 
her brown eyes very wide, as though she saw 
something that terrified her, ‘‘oh, Otto! what 
will they say ?” 

** Who, ‘they,’ mein schatz ?” 

‘The Herr Kiister, and Frau von Schleppers, 
and cousin Hanne.” 

Liese did not doubt what cousin Franz would 
say if he could be left to follow the promptings of 
his heart. 

“* As to Frau von Schleppers, I don’t see what 
she has to do with the matter. I hope Uncle 
Schnarcher and Frau Lehmann will say what they 
ought to say. But any way, Lieschen, you must 
not let yourself be frightened, or scolded, or ca- 
joled out of loving me.” 

‘*Why, Otto! do you think any body could do 
that? You ought not even to think of such a 
thing.” 

**No, darling, I ought not, and in reality I do 
not. But what I meant was that you must not 
allow yourself to be frightened into giving me up. 
We are pledged to each other now, Lieschen. [ 
will be true to you as long as I live; and you will 
be steadfast and true to me, won’t you, my own 
dearest ?” 

** Yes, Otto, I will.” 

The words were uttered quite simply, but there 
was a solemnity and resolution in Liese’s eyes as 
she spoke which Otto had never seen in them 
before. 

‘Thanks, heart’s thanks, my own true love. 
Now I must tell you my plans, or rather my 
hopes. You are to be my little wife, you know, 
Lieschen, and we must consult together. First 
of all, when I go to Horn to-morrow, I shall tell 
Uncle Schnarcher that you are my betrothed, and 
that I shall never marry any one but you.” 

**Oh, Otto!” 

** Don’tetremble so, you silly little bird! You 
were so brave just now. There. Well, as I was 
saying, I shall tell my uncle that good news—the 
best I ever had to tell—and I shall say to him 
that since I am thrown out of employment by 
Herr Schmitt’s going away, and have my living 
to seek, I mean to apply for a situation as one of 
the Prince’s jagers. Should you like that, Lies- 
chen?” 

**Yes; I should like it very much, Otto—” 

‘*Say ‘dear Otto,’ won’t you?” 

“Very much, dear Otto. But do you think 
the Herr Kiister would like it? He is rather 
proud, you know—of course, being so respected, 
and so—so old. At least, I don’t mean that he 
is proud exactly because he’s old. But he is 
used to have his own way. And your father 
was head-ranger, you know, Otto; and I’m 
afraid Herr Schnarcher will think that for you 
to be only a jager would be a coming down like.” 

Otto was not without misgivings on his own 
part, but he set himself to encourage Liese. If 
he could but bring his case under the Prince’s 
notice, he thought his highness would surely 
show him some kindness for the sake of his fa- 
ther, the late head-ranger. 

Yes; little Liese thought that likely enough. 
Otto spoke also of the rumored departure of the 
Von Grolls, and the consequent promotion of the 
Justizrath. He (Otto) built greatly on this change 
for the bettering of his own fortunes. Major von 
Groll was unpopular in Detmold, but Lawyer von 
Schleppers was much the reverse. Did not Liese 
think that the Justizrath would say a good word 
for Otto to the Prince if he had the power to do 
so? Liese hesitated. 

‘¢Every one speaks well of the Justizrath, 
Liese,” said Otto; ‘‘ but you who live in his 
house ought to know best what sort of a man he 
is in reality. Is he not a kind master?” 

““ Y—yes,” said Liese, slowly. 

* And a just man? And a faithful servant to 
his highness ?” 

‘**Oh yes, yes, Otto; the Herr Justizrath is a 
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Well, you 


chen, always 


“ Well then, 


ehow: ust the Justizrath. 

‘* Mistrust him, my Lieschen? For what rea- 
son ?” 

**No reason, Otto; it’s only a feeling.” 

Otto looked grave. 

** Oh, I dare say I am quite wrong, dea? Otto. 
Please don’t think any more about it. You know 
how foolishly frightened of people I am some- 
times, without any reason at all.” 

Otto had been about to assume the responsi- 
bilities of his new position as Liese’s affianced, 
ard to lecture her about the injustice of harbor- 
ing mistrust and suspicion ‘‘ without any real 
reason at all.” But on looking down with 
a somewhat stern expression at the little head 
which still nestled on his shoulder, his eyes en- 
countered Liese’s, upraised beseechingly, and he 
changed his mind, and kissed her forehead in- 


stead, 

‘** Well, Lieschen,” he said, ‘‘I shall speak to 
the Justizrath, nevertheless, the very first chance 
I get. And I think that when he hears about 
my father, and the way he died—I think, I say, 
that the Justizrath will help me.” 

a started up and looked at the kitchen 
clock. 

**You must go now, Otto,” she exclaimed; 
‘it is half past eight o’clock. Mistress is at 
Frau von Groll’s—she goes there nearly every 
night now—and master is spending the evening 
at the ‘ Blue Pigeon,’ as usual; but he will go 
to the Major’s to fetch mistress before nine. I 
expect them both every moment. Do go, dear 
Otto.” 

**Tt seems so hard to be hurried off before I 
have had time to say a word to you, Lieschen !” 

“* Why, Otio, we have been talking here more 
than an hour!” 

**Have we? Well, I have not said half that 
Icame to say. I wanted to tell you all about my 
new-found relation, and a hundred other things. 
But you are right—I must go. I gave my word 
to Gottliebito be back before nine. Good-night, 
treasure of my heart! Do you know, I can hardly 
believe that you have pov to be my wife, my 
own for evermore! It changes all the world for 
me so!” 

**Good-night, mein bester Otto. Shall you— 
shall you see cousin Franz at Horn to-morrow ? 
But I won't ask you any more questions. You 
must go.” 

** Yes, liebchen; I am going. Let me look 
at your sweet face once more. Re 

**No, no, Otto. You must go now—now, this 

very minute. I tremble to think of their finding 
you here.” 
‘*But they must know sooner or later, dar- 
ling. ” 
‘Yes, yes; but then I shall tell mistress my- 
self—of my own accord—and that will be differ- 
ent. But to have you found here, like one who 
had stolen in like a thief—? Oh, do go, Otto, 
if you love me!” 

For one instant he clasped her in his arms, 
and the two young, guileless hearts were pressed 
together. ‘Then he fairly ran down the 
opened the heavy door, and issued forth into the 
bleak night. 

Bui had it been a tepid, perfume-laden breeze 
from Armida’s garden, instead of the hungry 
wind raging landward from the Baltic, whic 
saluted Otto's face as he turned away from the 
Justizrath’s door, he could not have looked more 
thoroughly enchanted than he did. 

His eyes beamed, his cheeks glowed, and his 
mouth shaped itself into a dreamy smile—an ex- 
pression very rare on his face. 

Lieschen loved him! Dear, gentle, modest, 
true-hearted little Lieschen was his promised 
bride. Doubts and fears! —pooh!—no such 
things existed any longer. Nothing could go ill 
since Lieschen loved him. Wild visions that he 
had sometimes cherished when a child, of run- 
ning away into the heart of the forest, and there 
building a safe retreat where he and Lieschen 
might dwell alone together, flitted through his 
memory. He laughed softly as he thought of 
these boyish fancies, but somehow they did not 
seem all impossible now. It appeared to him 
that all wildly beautiful and happy things had be- 
come possible; and if the old Kindermarchen 


’ 
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had suddenly been realized before him, and | 


Lieschen had begun to drop pearls and diamonds 
and roses out of her pretty mouth on to the floor 
of the Justizrath’s kitchen, Otto believed that it 
would all have appeared quite natural, and ac- 
cording to the usual course of events, 

For Lieschen loved him! And what fairy 
story that has ever been said or sung could sur- 
pass the magical enchantment of that delicious 
fact ? 

As he passed the leafless hedge, with a step 
even more swift and buoyant than usual, he 
brushed against some one crouching down be- 
neath its scanty shelter. 

‘* Lieber Himmel! Cousin Joachim, is that 
you? What, in the name of all that’s wonder- 
ful, makes you stay there in this bitter, windy 
night ?” 

Otto was not too much engrossed by his own 
happiness to be aware of the fact that for ordi- 
nary mortals, whom Liese was not in love with, 
the weather was decidedly inclement. 

**T have waited to see you. I don’t mind the 
wind or the cold. I’m used to them. Tell me, 
who is she? Who is the maiden I saw in yon- 
der house ?” 


‘“‘The maiden in yonder house! Was sum 





teufel ! Cousin Joachim, what makes you so | 


anxious to know ?” 
‘No matter; only answer me, Otto. I pray 


‘you to answer me! Who is she? What is her 
name?” 


“Her name is Elizabeth—usually called Liese 
Lehmann.” 


| *Tehmann ?” 


“Yes; she is a relation of Franz Lehmann, 
the farmer at Horn, and is in service here in 
Detmold. I have known her nearly all her life. 
And, now that I have satisfied your curiosity, 
pacha you will answer my question, and tell 
me w y you take such a strange interest in the 
maiden !’ 

} ag charcoal-burner heaved a long, quivering 
sigh. 
** Ach Gott!” he exclaimed, hoarsely, ‘‘she 
is so like—so like some one I knew long, long 
ago. With being so much alone, my head gets 
hold of strange fancies at times. en I first 
saw her face with the light shining on it I took 
her for a spirit from another world.” 

‘* Well, she is beautiful enough to be an angel 
—Heaven bless her!—and good enough, too. 
But you must not fall in love with her, cousin 
Joachim, for I will let you into a secret—she is 
my betrothed bride.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. anp F.—You will require from a pound to a 
pound and a half of double zephyr for a gentleman's 
scarf. Chinchilla and scarlet is a suitable combina- 
tion for a dark complexion. The wool is from $3 20 
to $4 50 a pound. 

Nema.—A muslin dress elaborately trimmed with 
puffs and ruffies, high neck and long sleeves, is not 
too youthful for you. It can always be kept fresh, 
and is more serviceable and more lady-like than an 
alpaca, Read description in the New York Fashions 
of this Number. Wear a lavender sash and bow at the 
throat with your Etruscan jewelry, or a black sash 
with the jet ornaments. Half a dozen muslin dresses 
without any lace, at $30 apiece, were recently made 
for a stylish widow of thirty-five leaving off mourn- 
ing. She will wear them all winter for evening, and 
next summer they will serve for handsome morning 
dresses, She sometimes wears over a black silk 
trained dress a long puffed over-skirt and square 
bodice of white organdy. We think it is too soon for 
your green silk. If you insist on the alpaca or empress 
cloth make a trained skirt with deep flounce, headed 
with a ruche of lavender silk, a panier, belt, and side 
bow, with the Louis XV. corsage described on another 
page. 

Fanntz.—Have the slippers made by all means, 
as you would not wish your gift to be an expense to 
your friend. A tobacco-satchel embroidered by your 
own fingers, or an easy-chair with a centre strip of 
your own needle-work, a cigar-case, needle-worked 
drapery for a bracket, a monogram seal, a smoking- 
cap, or crocheted wristlets, are among the many sim- 
ple things you might present a gentleman. If youdo 
not mind expense you will find a wide range in the 
way of bronzed and carved wood inkstands, book- 
racks, smoking cabinets, dispatch-cases, etc. 

8. A. F.—Shape the poplin skirt in the side-seams 
to imitate gores. Plain high waist, with basque flaps 
at the belt. Coat-sleeves. Trim with a ruche of scar- 
let silk notched and pleated, and a narrower white 
ruche set in the centre of the scarlet one. 

Mrs. ANGELL anv OtuEnrs.—To knit 1 crossed, in- 
stead of knitting in the ordinary manner insert the 
needle in the back of the stitch to be knitted, after 
which knit as usual. In working backward and for- 
ward it is needfal the purl stitch correspond with the 
knitted. Hold the right-hand needle nearly parallel 
with that in the left hand and behind it. Insert the 
point in the stitch, and bring it out with that of the 
left hand. Now purl as usual. 

Mix.—The juice of the lemon would, if frequently 
applied, injure the teeth.—If there is a perfect accord 
in other respects, we should say that the difference of 
fifteen or twenty years between your age and that of 
the man you “love very much” ought not to be an 
insuperable obstacle to matrimony.—Most people re- 
quire three meals a day.—There is no strengthener 
of the voice but regular and moderate exercise of the 
vocal organs, with proper attention to the general 
health. 

Mas. D. L. O.—Apples will probably fatten if eaten 
in the large quantity yon mention, and provided they 
do not disorder the stomach. Vegetables are gener- 
ally more nutritious than fruit. 

Magzre L.—Read answer to Fannie for gifts for gen- 
tlemen.—Make your suit with a plain petticoat, an 
over-dress en paniers, and a short polka basque fit- 
ting over the hips, such as we have frequently de- 
scribed to other correspondents. There should be a 
pleated ruffle on the petticoat, but you will not have 
enough for that. You ask if the paniers are worn by 
genteel people. We tell you yes, although many oth- 
er fashion writers say differently. More than two- 
thirds of the well-dressed people in New York wear 
them. By well-dressed we mean refined and tasteful 
dressing. The rumor is, that they will not be worn 
after this season. 

Nertrz F.—The “ bran wash" may be used as often 
as you have time to apply it, and need not be ‘rinsed 
off. ” 

Rev. W. H. C—., or Vixornnes, Inprana, writes: 
“T see in this week’s paper an article respecting the 
use of electricity in cases of overdose of opium, and 
simply as a scientific fact I would state that, about 
twelve years ago, I used galvanism in the case of a 
person who had taken too much laudanum, and was 
successful in saving his lifo.” 

Eve.inz.—We know nothing of the “hair restora- 
tives” to which you allude. See Bazar No. 56.—The 
acceptance of an invitation to a wedding does not in- 
volve the necessity of giving a present. 

A OORRESPONDENT writes: “I see that memorial 
tablets are to be erected, under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts, on the London residences, of Benja- 
min Franklin, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Nelson, and 
James Barry, R.A. This is following a custom of the 
Continent, and particularly, I believe, of Germany. 
Would it not be well to adopt this, with regard to 
some of our departed worthies, in New York and oth- 
er cities of the Union?” We answer: It might, cer- 
tainly, if the houses would stay put; for we have had, 
undoubtedly, a sufficient number of great men; but 
the difficulty is, that the men’s memory is very short- 
lived, and the houses are still more perishable. ‘There 
is not a gentleman in New York,” says the venerable 
Gulian C. Verplanck, the representative of the best so- 
ciety of the old régime in the city—*‘ there is not a rep- 
resentative of an old family now living in the house 
occupied by his grandfather.” 

Howagp.—Clytia, Clytie, or Clyte was, according to 
the classical dictionaries, a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys beloved by Apollo. She was deserted by her 
lover, who courted Leucothoe. In her anger she dis- 





closed the amour to the father of the latter, and Apollo 
‘was 80 much enraged that he turned her into a sun- 
flower. There is an antique bust in the British Mu- 
seum which is known by the name of Clyte, and casts 
of it in plaster are sold about in our streets. The 
original belonged to a Lord Townshend, whose home 
was sacked di the Lord George Gordon or “No 
Popery” riots of London. His ‘‘Clyte” was all that 
he saved from the wreck, and this he carried out hid- 
den beneath his cloak. The bust is identified. 

W. D.—In the book called “The Opium Habit,” 
published by the Harpers, you will find answers to 
your questions. 

Po.rrzness.—Lift the hat well from the head. The 
“simple nod” is not respectful enough when saluting 

lady. 


a 

Emir Hati.—See Bazar Nos. 56 and 58, 

Mazy.—In raised Berlin work one or more promi- 
nent objects in a design are raised; the remainder 
being done in cross-stitch. Birds, animals, and flow- 
ers look handsome when so worked. Doall the plain 
parts first. Then thread needles with the various 
shades you want, and obtain fine flat netting meshes. 
Begin from the left-hand corner, lowest part, with the 
proper shade, the wool being doubled. 


cross-stitch. Take a tapestry-stitch to the left, bring- 
ing the needle out in the same hole. Put the wool 
round the mesh, and take one to the right, the needle 
coming out again the same X. Thread around the 
mesh, and take a tapestry-stitch from the hole of the 
last down to the right, the wool to the right of it. 
Thread round. One to the right x. A figure V is 
thus constantly formed on the wrong side, When 
done wash at the back with gum; cut the loops, and 
shear them into shape from the pattern, giving proper 
thickness and form to each part. Sometimes this is 
done across one thread only. 

Mas. E. P. W.—We are not responsible for the ad- 
vertisements in our columns. We have inclosed your 
letter to the parties mentioned. 

Srvitta.—Dress your “little sunbeam" in a blue 
velvet slip simply made, low in the neck, short sleeves, 
half loose at the belt and reaching to the knee. 
it with a thick satin piping. Some fine lace borders 
the neck. Seat him before a mirror (an oval mirror is 
prettiest) in order that the picture may give you a 
view of him back and front, a near and a distant view. 
The position he will himself assume will be more 
gracefal and natural than any studied one. 

Magzia.—Make your claret merino with two skirts 
and a short polka basque. A pleated flounce is on the 
lower skirt, a quilling of half the width on the upper 
skirt and basque. Make a pointed hood or a small 
pelerine cape lined with flannel to wear with’ the 
basque. 

Mrs. E. 8. M.—In answer to your appreciative and 
suggestive letter we will continue to give from time 
to time full information about plain dresses, prints, 
aprons, capes, etc. At present in regard to an inex- 
pensive costume that is to do service for the street, 
visiting, church, etc., we are reminded that the service- 
able French merinos are coming into fashion again 
along with all twilled goods, and that they are much 
more durable than the frail black alpaca. Make a 


: short gored dress with pleated flounce and a belted 


polonaise;with large cape lined with flannel or wadded. 
Trim to match the skirt. The bonnet is a black or 
yellowish straw with a feather across the front and a 
rosette with ends behind. 
rpow or Forty.—There is no impropriety in what 
you propose if you have confidence in the introducer. 
The samples you send are Irish poplin, which is silk 
and worsted. Tell ‘“‘Bub” he talks as if he were old 
enough to have outgrown the old fashion of wearing a 
roll on top of his head, as well as the signature he as- 
sumes. Part your hair where it is most becoming, cut 
it rather short, and let it wave or curl naturally. 
Liu Mary.—Wear your hair in a waterfall. Draw 
it up well from your neck that it may not grow too low 
there. 





(Mrs. Secretary MoCutzoon’s Report.) 
NO DECLINE IN HOUSEHOLD 
TREASURES. 

Ten years ago I purchased a WHEELER & 
Witson Sewine Macurng, and have had it in 
constant use in my family ever since. We used 
it during the war to make clothing for our vol- 
unteers in the service and for the hospitals, and 
this work was very heavy, being coarse woolen 
and cotton fabrics. It is still in good working or- 
der, nothing having been broken but a few needles. 

You are welcome to use my name in your rec- 
ommendations. 

Mrs. Huew McCuttocn, 
Wife of Secretary U. S. Treasury, Washington. 
To Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON. 





Burnetr’s Firormet, also Burnetr’s Co- 
LOGNE-W ATER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 





Lapres’ Watcues. — A. C. Benepict, No. 
28 Bowery, has the largest retail stock of Ladies’ 
Watches in the city. They have been made to 
order especially for Mr. Brnepict, and will be 
sold at very low prices, and warranted.—{ Com. ] 





Ir is said that Calisaya Bark has a peculiar 
effect upon the liver, and guards the system 
against diseases by exposure and irregular diet. 
It is conceded that the great success of the won- 
derful Plantation Brirrers, which, previous to 
our late unhappy difficulties, was found in most 
Southern homes, was owing to the extract of 
Calisaya Bark which it contained as one of the 
principal ingredients. In confirmation of this, 
we have heard one of our distinguished physicians 
remark that, whenever he felt unwell from ordi- 
nary dietetic or atmospheric causes, he invariably 
relieved himself by PLANtaTIonN Bitters. We 
speak advisedly when we say that we know it to 
be the best and most popular medicine in the 
world.— Times. 





Maenotra Warter.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and at half the price. 





L 


American CuHromos.—‘‘One of the latest 
and finest of Prane’s AMERICAN CHROMOS is 
‘ California Sunset,’ after A. Brerstapt. It 
is vivid in coloring, and mountains, lakes, and 
clouds glow with golden hues. As a landscape 
it shows marked progress in the style of pictorial 
printing, while it has the added value of repre- 
senting a rich example of the grandest scenery 
of this continent.”— Transcript. 
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Urnam's Deprtatory Powpezr. $1 25 by mail. ‘Ade 
dress S.C. Urnam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 





Coryine Waesz..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or | the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wee. Frroxizs, anp Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from 
those ble discoloratio: by using Prrry’s 
Morn anv Feroxie Lovion. Sold by all Broggiata. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
ae oar 








‘oupées, &c., 
Olympic Theatre 


Boosex’s CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of the 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form, 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATR PATEN ¢: 

Those possessed of common wit 

Buy bottles that white wrappers fit ; 

But fools are often caught and sold 

With tinted wrappers, brown and old. 

Wotoorr'’s ANNrIHILATOR, full pints, price $1, is sold 

by all respectable druggists. Wotoorrt’s Par Pant 
is the most efficient remedy for pain. Buyit. Try it. 


GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 


IN 
SOLID GOLD ann SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
Silver Hunting Watches............ $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases . 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $0 
Every Watch warranted by ial certi; ‘om the 
American Watch Company. We will sen thes W ‘atch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
po and give the rae aa — ilege to 1 
and examine ‘ate ing, and an 
Water that does not give Sattemnetion’ may be = 
changed or the money will be refunded, Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
Prease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in fall, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM 


Bzonzz Wake From Paris, 


As handsome as Gold, 
Stronger than Silver, 
And Cheaper than ‘Good Plate. 


Browne & Spaulding, 


Unper Merzorouitan Horst, 
Aggnts for the French Manufacturers of this attract- 
ive and durable material, possessing the advantages 
of Beauty, Solidity, and Moderate Cost. The natural 
color of this metal is that of Eighteen-Carat Gold, and 
never needs any renewal of its surface. Pamphlets 
and Price-Lists to be had at 568 & 570 Broapway. 


Browne & Spaulding 


Announce, 
in addition to their splendid 
Stock of Jewelry, Clocks, and Bronzes, 
A Fou. Love of the celebrated 


JURGENSEN TIME-KEEPERS, 
Independent 


Seconds and Re 
Pendant Winders’ and 


ORD & TAYLOR 


OFFER AT RETAIL THEIR ENTIRE STOCK, 
CONSISTING OF 
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SILKS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
SATINS, CLOTHS, 

VELVETS, CASSIMERES, 
VELVETEENS, VESTINGS, 
MATERIALS ror SUITS, CLOAKS, 

FANCY CLOAKINGS, SACQUES, 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY SHAWLS, 
LACES AND EMBROID. 


GOoDs, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS, 
Together with an unequaled line of 


New Paris anp Lonpon 
DRESS GOODS, 


in which will be found 
EVERY NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 


These goods comprise the balance of our FALL 
IMPORTATION, and include, also, our recent heavy 
purchases at AUCTION. They will be sold at GREAT- 
LY REDUCED PRICES, and the present is an extra- 
ordinary opportunity of purchasing GOOD, REASON- 
ABLE, and STAPLE articles at much less than their 
ACTUAL COST. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broapway, cor. of Grand St. 
Granp Sr., cor. of Chrystie St. 


OMETHING NEW! THE BEST THING 
OUT. NO MORE BROKEN HEADS OR 
BRUISED LIMBS._H A LSTED'S IMPROVED 
ROCKER SKATE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


JAS. M. HALSTED, 748 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ABE RECEIVING A an FINE SELECTION OF 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAY: 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


STONES ; 
CLOC 
CHONZES. 


A lange variety of Fancy Goods. 

e of Fanc 
Special ‘atiention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Ove YOUNG FOLKS 
FOR .1869. 








The Conductors of ‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS” intend 
to preserve the high literary character of the Magazine, 
and at the same dime to give it a more comprehensive 
and practical cast than heretdfore. They feel confident 
that the arrangements they have made for the ane 
year will answer all reasonable demands of parents an 
educators for a Magazine at once entertaining and 


useful. 

The following are some of the principal features of 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869: 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By T. B. Atpnrton. 
One of the brightest and most entertaining stories 
ever written for youthful readers. 

ARDENING FOR GIRLS. By the Author of ‘Six 

Hundred Dollars a Year.” 

HOW TO DO IT. By Epwarp Everett Hatz. A 
series of articles for young fol esting How to 
Talk; Howto Read; How to Write; How to Travel; 
How to Act in Society; and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. A valuable series of 
articles, by Mrs. Prof. Acassrz, telling about Coral 
Islands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, &c. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of the Great Naviga- 
tors, Voyagers, and Discoverers. By James Parron. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By J.H.A.Bonz. Articles 
of great interest and value on *‘ The Mound-Builders 
of the West,” ‘The First New Englund Thanksgiv- 
ing,” “Salem Witchcraft,” “King Philip’s War,” 
“Pere Marquette and the Mississippi Explorations.” 

GLASS- MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILD- 
ING, WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive 
branches of Industry. By J. T. Trowsrmer. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. By the Author 
of ‘“‘The Seven Little Sisters,” also by W. F. G. 
Suanxs and Cuarues J. Foster. 

DECLAMATIONS. By Rev. Exisan Kewioce. 

DIALOGUES. By Erzs Sarcent. 

NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. By 
the best Artists. 

REGULAR or OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
from Mrs. Stowxz, Mrs. Diaz, Miss Muocx, Mrs. 
Wuitney, Mrs. Austin, Miss Puetrs, ‘“Sopur 
May,” Mrs. Wetts, Mrs. TuaxteER, * AunT Fanny,” 
Mrs. WxEks, s00TT, and other popular 
writers. 
g#- TERMS: $2 00 a Year, in Advance; Three 

yore $5 00; Five Copies, $8 00; Ten Copies, $15 00. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

together, $5 00. 

*,* A Copy of OUR YOUNG FOLKS for 1869 will be 
sent gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club for it. Specimen Copy, 
Premium List, Circulars, &c., sent free on application. 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Pusiisuers, 
(Successors to Troxnor & Frewps,) 


124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


REMENDOUS REDUCTION 
IN 
MOURNING GOODS. 
A FAILURE 
to obtain a renewal of lease on reasonable terms com- 
pels us to dispose of the whole of our large 
and valuable stock of 
MOURNING GvODS 
at an immense sacrifice, regardless of the cost or con- 
sequences, the whole having been marked 
down from forty to sixty per cent. 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 BROADWAY, 
Orrositge Tirrany & Co. 


“TD ENEW!” RENEW!”—Harper’s Ba- 
zak, $4 00, and the PrororraL PurENoLogioaL 
J sae 4, 05, 00, sent a year for $6 00 by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 














Sung by Lrne@arp........ eccee 
TE RAM—New Waltzes—Srravss 40c. 
BARBE BLEUE Galop—Lupxe . 40c. 
Barse Bieve—Two Selections—each eee B5c. 
Baroe Brizve Potponri...........sccccccescserce T5e. 
NOT FOR JOE—Galop; On rue Braou—Galop 20c. 


Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broanway, 


2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Let those who want a first-class LADY'S MAGA- 
ZINE and a first-class WEEKLY PAPER, send at 
once for a sample copy of 

THE LADY'S FRIEND, and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. Sample 
copies of both are sent gratis. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 819 Watnur Street, Potaperrat, Pa. 


IANOS, 
MELODEONS, one 
AND ANS. 
of six first-class makers, at greatly reduced rices, for 
cash, during the Holidays, at WATERSS, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. Fifty New and Second-Hand 
Instruments for Rent, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased ; monthly installments received tor the same. 


HOLIpay and WEDDING PRESENTS. 
FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Tea-Sets, Coffee-Urns, Ice-Pitchers, Castors, Staple 
and Fancy Articles in great variety, 
At less than Broadway prices. 


LUCIUS HART MANUFACTURING CO., 
4 & 6 Burne Srp, Foot of John St. 
The Oldest Plated-Ware House in New York. 


STAFFORD'S IRON AND SULPHUR 
: POWDERS cleanse and drive out all impuri- 
ties from the bloca; give tone and vigor to the system ; 
do not Sioxen or Purer, and are very agreeable to the 

They revitalize and purify the blood ; they im- 
part energy to the nervous system; they invigorate 
the liver ; ont regulate all the secretions of the body. 
: RICE, ONE DOLLAR PER PACKAGE. Sold by 
pe Druggists. Can be sent by wg on receipt 


of price. Address HALL & a" 
218 Greenwich St., New York. 

















ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Dae ddl ieg TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
from their rock, whieh they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
so? Amr a black), 70c., 80c., Oe. ; best, $1 
r ib. 
oe Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 
nates (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


r tb. 
fons aoe (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
r ib. 
Uniteane JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo 
in that article by using our 


FPrenon Breaxrast anv Dinner Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roasrep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Garren (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send ¢ complimentary package to 
the party getting up the C.ub. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of lers than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 


houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of vill and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er yaa imitate our name and style of advertisin; 
and doing business, it is important that our frien 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
— in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


, reg Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 


ABTISTIOALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 


JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





Hew TO TRAIN ANIMALS, 


Including ordinary Circus Tricks, and other feats still 

more surprising, in No. 13 of HANEY'S JOURNAL. 

1500 square inches of reading, illustrations, &c., only 

5 cents, of any dealer. By mail to places where no 

dealer is, 50 cents a year. Specimens, 7 cents—none 

free. Exposures of STI 5 and swindles every 
JESSE HANEY & CO. 


month. a 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 
GQSCRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


Gives receipes for hundreds of useful articles in uni- 
versal use, easily made at small cost, and readily sold 
at — profits; also, patent medicines, manufacturers’ 
secrets, &c. 25 cents. EY be 

119 Nassau Street, New York. 


Gaz $1 00 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES 
for the ZOETROPE, and a a for Complete 
Catalogue, to MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 








” 
Srrinerretp, Mass. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS anp OINTMENT. 

The safest medicines in existence ; the Pills are 

a sure cure for Dyspepsia, Fever and Ague, and all 

complaints of the stomach and bowels, while the Oint- 
ment never fails in Scrofulous diseases. 


HE PORTABLE BOOK - RACK. — The 
most convenient invention of the day for holding 
Books or fancy articles. Can be taken apart in a mo- 
ment, and removed without trouble. They are made 
of BLACK WALNUT—making them suitable for the 
Parlor, Library, or Office. Sent by express, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of the price, $2 50. Call and examine, 
or send cash order to W. C. Wemyss, 3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


ACK Numbers and Volumes of HarpPer’s 
Magazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar can always be 


had of A. WINCH 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
CURL YOUR HAIR. 
SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 


IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 
hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
dress, with 














ing Curls, on THE FIRST APPLICATION. Ad 
Sramr, Vueor. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 





St ERLING SILVER WARE, 


AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


of the following trade-marks: 
Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
silver. gee ng, Blecire- Plate 
Manufactured by the 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivenog, R.I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained fromr ible dealers every where. 
Gornam Manovraorurrine Co. 








OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Being about to remove (on 1st January), we are pre- 
rot ° clear out, aT RETAIL, our splendid wholesale 
st 0! 

CHROMOS anp FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES anv VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, CARVED BRACKETS, &o. 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 

501 Broapway (Sr. Nicuoias Brock). 

CALL EARLY. 





Gj Oz0D0NT. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “‘SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hatt & RuokeE1, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the “*SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cuttton & Co. 


J UST PUBLISHED: 
No. 1 oF 
HITCHCOCK'S 
HALF-DIME SERIES 


OF 
MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 
Now Reany: 
“CAPTAIN JINKS, or raz HORSE MARINES,” 
Music and Words. 

Price Five Cents. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
Agents wanted. Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 98 Spring Street, New York, or 164 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. - 








HE ROYAL CHART.—A system of cut- 
ting ladies’ and children's dresses by measure. 
Nothing can approach the simplicity, the accuracy, and 
rfect adaptation of the Royal Chart to fit any form. 
Bent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2 00, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


Have Just Published ; 
HE RIGHTFUL HEIR. 
A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 


By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, 


Author of “Richelieu,” ‘“The Lady of Lyons," “Not so 
Bad as we Seem,” “ Pelham,” “* The Caxtous,” 
“What will he do with it?” &c., &c. 


16mo, Paper, 15 cents, 








“The Rightful Heir” is worthy ofthe author's repu- 
tation. * * * * The action is clear and natural, the sit- 
uations are striking and i and the entire piece, 
in addition to freshness of conception and power of 
treatment, has a unity of idea and an artistic finish 
such as raise it far above the most ambitious of mod- 
ern plays.—Atheneum. 5 

The structure of the piece, the structure of the verse. 
the incidents, the dialogue, have been one and all of 
them carefully reconceived and remodeled—have, in 
point of fact, with inimitable skill and admirable dex- 
terity, been re-elaborated throughout. Touches of 
nature there are scattered lavishly through this minute- 
ly-prepared masterpiece.—London Sun. 





ta Harper & Brorurns will send the above Work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of price. 





Q HEARS anv SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO,, 
62 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





N*#¥ AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 


ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 
"DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFAOTUBERS OF 


Prase-ronrtEes 





WareErooms, 


) . — 
No. $81 BROADWAY, N.¥.f Send for Circular. 





W. LASAK’S SON, 
e LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
t#- LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anp CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 


F. W. LASAK’'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N.Y. Crry, Cor. Great Jones Sr. 


Harpers Parronieas. 
GAZINE 
SEKLY, 









% 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiums which they 
have received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicago. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


‘‘ Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
server. 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of Harper's.—Nation. 

It meets precisely the popular taste, f-rnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for a 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 





‘SA complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's Week y has earned for itself a rieht to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's WEEKLY from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
cc nse, by independ and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 

merican Review. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrrr's 
Weexty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 














An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles a the paper every 
es and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size 
of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 





Harper’s Bazaz contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and housekee 
ing in allits branches ; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York ening Post. 





TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper's Maaazing, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year...... 400 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 

Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsorrwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a Pg for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the WEEKLY or Bazaz, to pre-pay the United States 


postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexty, or Bazak 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
ey to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In ordering the Macazinz, the Weexkty, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. hen the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanprr & Brotners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Add cos HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


or} 
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May. —Many 
will tremble in their shees 
about now, and out of them 
too probably. In the sig- 
nificance of this statement 
I need ony point out the 
fact that May and monar- 


grounds than this, 
June.—The end of the 
world approaches, This 
may do for many other 
months; but the value of 
the prediction is that no- 
body can denyit. Lookout! 
its fulfillment is Cumming. 
July.—There will now be 
some hot days, as indicated 
by the rise of the thermom- 
. Tempers will rise in 
Penceguence, and we may 
— for as eg 1 
ugust.—Do ys 
be on us, ‘Animals will be 
running about for water in 
a half-mad condition. 

.— There will 
be no shooting stars visi- 
ble in the metropolis this 
month; they may be found 
in the country, though prin- 
cipally on the moors. Rail 
up fruit trees now; if you 
haven't got any, borrow 
some of your neighbors. 
You may also sow vegeta- 
ble seeds for a spring crop, 
but you had better post- 
pone sowing wild oats. 

October. — Napoleon is 
just about to declare war 
nst the King of Prus- 
sia; but, receiving a copy 
of the first yearly volume 
of Harper's Bazar, which 
has just been sent to him,he 
pr te to stay hostili- 
ties until he has perused 
the interesting work. On 
finishing it he tpones 
the war altogether, and 
takes to writing for the 


Bazar. 

November. — Ley days 
are upon us, and, as a cor- 
ollary, dark deeds. Burg- 
lars will be abroad, and 
should advise their victims 
not to be ‘‘abroad” too. 


man 
pale moonlight. As & nat- 
ural consequence rents.will 
be invisible, except in the 
garments of street Arabs. 
December.—Harper’s Ba- 
zar wit! become more and 
more ular—in fact, a 
general favorite with all 
classes of the community. 
Though there may be oc- 
casionally a mistake in the 
foregoing predictions, I 
stake my honor as an as- 
trologer upon this last 
prophecy. The stars are at 
cross purposes in several 
other matters, but in this 
they are perfectly harmo- 
nious and unanimous. 


Nurse. “ Ma’am, if you do insist on Baby wearing a red 
I must leave. ‘The color don’t suit my complexion.” . 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


Younc Lapy. “Father, have you ever heard a Lecture on Women’s Rights?” 
Parent. “ Well, yes, I may say I have; and it has lasted for the past twenty years.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHER (fo old tarty who has been shilly-shaliving about her carte for ever so long). “ You'd better have it Done this Morning; Madam ; there’s 


a beautiful Light.” 


Tue Lapy. ‘So I intended, Mr. Fokers, and I’d decided to be taken like ‘Mabel Grey!’ and there’s that stupid Man has never sent my Hair home! !” 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS FOR ECONOMICAL MANAGERS, 
How to obtain a good, serviceable Light Porter.—Take a pint of stout, and add a quart of spring 
water. There you have him. 3 
How to make Hats last.—Make wiped Bo else first. 
How to prevent Ale from spoilii rink it. 
How to avoid being we your Business.—Never live over your shop. 
How to make your Servants rise.—Send them up to sleep in the attics. 


tas 4 BELO ~ peated 
A milkman sometimes resembles the whale that swallowed Jonah; for he takes a great 
prophet (profit) out of the water. : 


DEAD-ALIVE. 
On reading the following advertisement we were tempted to exclaim, 
“This is the very (and)-whiching hour of night, 
When charch-y; yawn, and graves give up their dead.’ 
The announcement, at a first glance, is startling : 
[pie robened ng ees ety sepenioe middle-aged PERSON, who has been filling the above SITUATION with a 
gentleman for upward of eleven years, and who is now deceased, is anxious to meet with a similar one. Can be well 
ded for kind dispositi 1 habits, and household exp Address E. B., etc 
When a respectable person, who has been eleven years housekeeper, and “‘ who is now de- 
ceased,” applies for an engagement, she may fairly plead ‘‘economical habits"—her “living” 
would cost nothing, of course. But we fear that a defunct housekeeper advertising for a new 
place is such a rarity that she is not likely to ‘‘ meet with a similar one.” , 
Sb TET ES Seabee 


“Tom, why did you not Lucy ?” 

‘Oh, she had a sort of hesitation in her speech, and so I left her.” 

**A hesitation in her speech! I never heard of that before. Are you hot mistaken ?” 

“No, not at all; for when I asked if she would have me, she hesitated to say yes, and—so I cut 
her for another girl.” 








WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 
Because one sober woman walking to the poll is better than fifteen men reeling there. 
_ 3 women would be content with smaller bribes than men, and thereby save candidates 
a deal of expense. 
Because ea have had the franchise so long, and have made such a mess of it, that women 
ought to be allowed a trial. 
ecause nO woman would spend the greater part of her brjbe in intoxieating liquors, and 
thereby would set a good example to male voters. 
Because women, if much longer denied the franchise, will spitefully degenerate into men, wear 
ner attire, use male language, adopt male imprecations, build male clubs, and refuse to dance 
2 ‘ 
though there have been hundreds of votaresses in the world, not one has been allowed 
to record her vote at elections. 
mothers in possession of the franchise would be able to say, ‘If you'll marry one of 
my toe oy gm aye Allgold, I'll give you my vote and interest.” 
Because I, who write these reasons, want to give a vote fordear Captain— Ah! wouldn't you 
like to know his name? - 





LANGUAGE OF THE 
HANDKERC 


“The handkerchief, the 
handkerchief!” ejaculated 
the jealous Moor, and kill- 
ed his loving Desdemona 

to re- 
spond. Fans flowers 
have each their ge, 
chistes? "No selon baviny 
chie! O) 
been discov. it hes 
transpired that ‘handker- 
chief flirtations are rapid- 
ly coming into fashion. 
yet the “code of sig- 
nals” is confined to a se- 
lect few, but we do not in- 
tend that they shall enjoy 
the monopoly any longer, 


Ni. and accordingly publish 
the key. Dae tabemant 


ed 
atthe theatre, bal 
and phe ok but bee 
in church; and we ho 


- that this restriction will 


be observed, and are quite 

sure that it won't. 
Drawing across the lips 

—Desirous of an acquaint- 


ance. 

Drawing across the eyes 
—I am sorry. 

Taking it by the centre 
—You are too willing. 
P Dropping—We will be 


ends. 
Twirling in both hands 
—Indifference 


ve you. 
baste 3 through the 
hands—I hate you. 
Letting it rest on the 
right cheek—Yes ! 
tting it rest on the 
left cheek—No. 
Twirling it in the left 
hand—TI wish to be rid of 


you. 

Twirling it in the right 
hand—I love another. 

Folding it—I wish to 
speak with you. 

Over the shoulder—Fol- 
low me. 

Opposite corners in both 
hands—Wait for me. 

Drawing across the fore- 
head—We are watched. 

Placing on right ear— 
You have changed. 

Letting it remain on the 
eyes—You are cruel. 

Winding around fore- 
— am engaged. 

inding around third 
finger—I am married. 
utting it in the pocket 

—No more at present. 


OO 
What debt is that for 
which you can not be 
sued?—The debt of nature. 
——- 
If five and a half yards 
make a Pole, how many 
will make a Turk? 


—_—_ 

What goes most against 
a farmer's grain? — His 
mowing machine. 

edema 

WATERING-PLACES THAT 
REMAIN OPEN ALL WINTER 
—The mouths of milk- 
caus. 

$<. 

Why was Noah never 
hungry ?—Because he had 
Ham with him. 
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In reply to a young writ- 
er who wishes to know 
“which magazine willgive 
me the highest position 
quickest,” a contemporary 
advises “a powder maga- 
zine, if you contribute a 
fiery article.” 

—_—_a———_ 

A photographer in Mas- 
sachusetts was recently 
visited by a young woman, 
who, with sweet simplici- 
ty, asked, ‘“‘How long does 
it take to get a photograph 
~— you eave your meas- 
ure?’ 

——.— 


Whoever saw the “pale 
of society” running over 
with the “milk of human 
kindness?” If so, where 
was. the “cream of the 
joker” tomes 


“Oh yes! he’s quite the gentleman, and do dress 
so nice.” 





